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If you own a hammer, you're a capitalist 


OU paid money for it because you can drive 
more nails with it in a day (and drive them 
better) than you can with a rock or the heel of 
your shoe. You saved money and invested it in 
the hammer because with the hammer you could 
produce more —your time would be more pro- 


ductive, that is, more valuable. 
That’s what capital is and that’s what it is for. 


Now, suppose you hire a man to do repairs 
around your house. If he drives nails with a rock 
he won’t get much repairing done in a day so you 
can’t afford to pay him much. So you provide 
him with your hammer; he drives more nails 
and drives them straighter; he gets a lot more 
repairing done; so you can afford to pay him more. 

That’s exactly how capital works in industry. 
Millions of people save some of their money in- 
stead of spending it all on themselves. They 
pool these savings and buy a factory and ma- 
chines. Workers use the machines to produce 


more and so make themselves worth more. 


But they must produce enough to pay their 
own higher wages and a small wage to the 
owners of the machine—what is known as profit. 
Otherwise, why should savers invest in machines? 
With no return, they would spend their money 
like everyone else, and workers would go back 
to driving nails with rocks—and the low wages 
which that sort of production pays. 


That’s why workers should be just as much 
interested in making a profit for their company 
as in making high wages for themselves. No 


profit—no wages. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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“10 MAJOR BENEFITS FROM SCHED-U-GRAPH” 


Condensed from an article by Mr. James S. Freese, 

Production Dept, Timken Roller Bearing Company 
1 Large increase in orders shipped com- 

plete and on time. 

Customer delivery inquiries reduced. 

Fewer tool and set-up changes. 

Loss of material eliminated. 


Scrap loss and waste reduced. 


oOuwawn 


Clerks released for productive work 

through elimination of needless dupli- 

cations of posting in the Cost and 

James S. Freese Production Departments. 

7 Record-keeping simplified in operating departments, per- 
mitting release of certain clerks to the Production De- 
partment. This results in. . . 





8 A stronger scheduling section. 

9 Easier determination of advance work schedules for 
operating departments. 

10 Benefits to Sales Deportment through improved customer 
service. 















SCHED-U-GRAPH 


The New, Graphic Way to Chart Production 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company’s use of Sched-U-Graph 
for machine load scheduling in its Steel & Tube Division produc- 
tion department demonstrates that a large and complex opera- 
tion can be controlled with amazing simplicity — and with 
amazing results in improved production planning. 

Sched-U-Graph is an adaptation of the Kardex Visible record 
principle in enlarged size. As used by Timken, Sched-U-Graph 
provides a visible-edged pocket tor each machine, representing 
thirty-one 24-hour days. Machine loading cards are inserted in 
the pocket to allocate time graphically to specific operations on 
individual orders. It’s impossible to schedule two or more jobs 
simultaneously on the same machine. Moreover, it’s easy to see 
where and when machine time for any particular job will be 
available. 

For interesting details on how Sched-U-Graph works and 
how readily it can be adapted to your plant operation, call our 
nearest office, or write Remington Rand Inc., Systems Division, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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BECAUSE they are quiet and free from fumes, battery industrial 
trucks can be used without restriction in virtually any department of the 
plant. They can even be provided with spark-enclosed construction for 
operation in locations where fire and explosion hazards may exist. 


They use low-cost electric power and they use it with maximum economy, 
because they start instantly, yet consume no power during stops. With 
electric-motor drive for both traction and lifting, they have a minimum of 


wearing parts; are easy to maintain; are rarely out of service for repairs. 


Thus, they are inherently dependable and economical, and this is espe- 
cially important where they are working twenty fours hours a day. Here 
they have the additional advantage of operating fram one battery while 
another is on charge; except for the few minutes needed to exchange 


batteries, they need not stop for servicing of the power unit. 


They are extra dependable and extra economical when EDISON Nickel- 
Iron-Alkaline Batteries are used. With steel cell construction, a solution 
which is a natural preservative of steel, and a fool-proof principle of 
operation, they are the longest-lived and most durable of all storage 
batteries. Edison Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange, New Jersey. In Canada: International Equipment Company, 


Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Nickel « Iron « Alkaline 





STORAGE BATTERIES 








IN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, EDISON NICKEL- 


IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES GIVE 
YOU THESE IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES 


They are durable mechanically; they can be charged rapidly; they 
withstand temperature extremes; they are foolproof electrically; 
they can stand idle indefinitely without injury; they are simple and 


easy to maintain, 
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THE MAN WHO WAS BEING SQUEEZED OUT/ 
1 (ANOTHER TIMELY TALE) by Mr: Fr fendly 
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I, Wistful crawled to his desk and said: (American Mutual offers you a 20% savings 
“My trouble seems to be overhead!” opportunity on all your insurance. And out 
He felt rather low and he said with a frown, special I. E. Loss Control* service has reduced 
“I believe that overhead’s getting me down!” accidents as much as 80% in some cases «.. and 
boosted profits up to 300% in two cases!) 


Then Mr. Friendly strolled in on all fours Well, before I. Wistful was a minute older 
And he said, ‘‘This overhead of yours He became an A. M. policyholder... 
Looks bad, but my company has the gift His overhead lightened, and now the news 
For giving overheads a lift!’’ Is the fact that he walks like a man on all twos! 





1° P.S. Ask your local American Mutual man to show you 
. “The 40 Convincing Cases.”’ See how I. E. Loss Control can 
- i 1 help reduce overhead in your plant. Write today for ‘The 
‘> All-American Plan for Business” and “The All-American 
- Plan for the Home.” American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 


(CU ; ‘ability insur - Dept.B-44,142 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. Branch offices 
: he first American liab ty susurance company in principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


@ toss, american muTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE Company * Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering 








NOW YOU CAN TELEPHONE 
TO MOST OF THE WORLD 
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Nearly every nation around the globe is within reach 
of your home or office telephone. 


The rate for a three-minute call from anywhere in the 
United States to most countries is $12* or less. At night 
and on Sunday, rates are even lower to many countries. 


ee ae 


Charges cover only the time of actual two-way con- 
versation with the specific person you want to reach. Calls 
are easy to place. Simply say to your Long Distance operator, 

it “| want to make an overseas call.” 


SOME TYPICAL OVERSEAS TELEPHONE RATES 


(3-minute week-day conversation from New York) 


az ‘9 
ARGENTINA CHINA BARBADOS GUATEMALA 
AUSTRALIA CZECHOSLOVAKIA COLOMBIA HAWAII 
BELGIUM EGYPT COSTA RICA NICARAGUA 
BRAZIL FINLAND CURACAO (and ARUBA) PANAMA 
CHILE ICELAND DOMINICAN REPUBLIC SALVADOR 
URUGUAY TRINIDAD 


*Plus 25% Federal Tax 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Ot 











THE COVER 


When the Senate Foreign Relatio: 
Committee called on John Jay McC} 





twice in recent weeks to give his views © 


on the European Recovery Plan, 

wasn’t just because he heads up the $ 
billion International Bank for Reco 
struction & Development—popula: 
known as the World Bank. The requc: 
was also a tribute to his knowledge 
world affairs. 

McCloy intrigued the senators with | 
his account of how the World Bank 
supervises its $500-million of European 
loans—by appointing people to go to thi 
country to which money has_ been 
lent to oversee the work. Commented 
Vandenberg: ““That one single protec- 
tive device written into ERP would do 
more to put U.S. confidence in the 

lan than anything else.” 

McCloy also submitted a special study 

of the cost of ERP. His bank staff fig 
ured it at $7.6-billion for the first 15 
months of the program. He said the 
Administration’s figure of $6.8-billion, 
“far from being extravagant, provides 
rather a tight fit.” 
e CounterSpy Expert—McCloy first 
became a national figure in April, 1941, 
when he was appointed Assistant Sec 
retary of War. It was a recognition of 
his talents in an earlier job, as special 
assistant to Secretary Stimson, who 
called him to Washington in the sum- 
mer of 1940. Stimson had heard of 
McCloy’s ability and of his background 
—how he had, among other things, 
worked on litigation which gave him an 
insight into German sabotage activities. 
And so he became an adviser on coun- 
ter-espionage. 

While Assistant Secretary of War, 


McCloy attended several Big Three 4 


conferences. He also tangled with polit 
ico-military problems for the combined 
chiefs of staffs. 

e Early Record—Born in Philadelphia 
on Mar. 31, 1895, McCloy was gradu- | 


ated from Amherst in 1916. His law “% 


studies at Harvard were interrupted by 


the war, when he served in France as a J 


captain of field artillery. 


The World Bank’s pilot i is a brother- : 
in-law of Ambassador Lewis W. Doug- © 
las. On his wedding day—back in April, ; 


1930—McCloy sailed with his bride for 
France. where he took charge of the 


7 : 


my 


Paris law office of Cravath, De Gers- / 


dorff, Swaine & Wood. 


After leaving his post as Assistant a 


Secretary of War in November, 1945, H 


he resumed law practice with the firm |] 


of Milbank, Tweed, Hope, Hadley & cg 


McCloy in New York. Last February, : 


the World Bank’s executive directors | 


elected him president of the 46-nation F : 


institution. 


—Cover Painting by Ralph Iliga 4 
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_|BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
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: J USINESS WEEK This break in commodity prices basically is a beneficial thing. 








it a EBRUARY 14, 1948 It cuts the cost of food. That means more dollars left over to buy other 
. things. 


It also stiffens management's attitude in wage negotiations; theoreti- 
cally, it should soften the union’s demands. 


However, it’s already obvious that the break impairs confidence. Also, 
it cuts farm income—a major prop under the present prosperity. 





Clearest evidence of fear over the outlook is stock prices. 








con Stocks discounted rough going in output or earnings (or both) in the 
ted @ September, 1946, break. 

: The market has been wrong all this while. 
the 4 Yet, low as the market has been, it was tumbled out of bed on Tuesday 
: by the violence of the commodity break (page 94). Investors are worried 
about this being more than a commodity price correction. 
15 @ You hear arguments that businessmen don’t pay any attention to the 
the @ market any more. But they don’t ignore it in their planning. 

Thus the market could cause a change in policy on (1) industrial capital 
outlays or (2) inventory accumulation. Less spending in either field would 


rst slow up general business to some extent. 
41, 
ye ( : 
of Inventory losses won’t be widespread as long as the price break is only 
cial in the farm and food stuffs. 


Even meat packers, who suffered severely in 1920, aren't likely to be 
hurt much. Reason: The tight supply will bolster prices. 








ind & But just let the decline spread to industrial raw materials and it will 
od , 9 be a different story. An inventory crisis would nip the boom (page 19). 
ies, * 


Corrections to bring farm and food markets more nearly in line with 


Jar, 4 industrial prices have been in order for a long time. 
ree And even this break hasn’t done the entire job. Farm prices a month 
it a ago stood at 426% of the 1939 average, foods at 458%. They have lost 


“ 16% and 14%, respectively. But by no means do they match industrials 
hia 3 at 280. 











du- In fact, farm prices won’t come down all the way to match industrials. 
_ 4 Government support at 90% of parity will see to that. 

sa iy And industrials show no sign of going up to catch the farm group. 

her- fa e 

ug: Farm land values, now nearly double 1935-39, will probably follow 
“ le commodities down. This will test the soundness of the wartime land boom. 
the ia Some money will be lost. Yet it won’t be anything like the twenties. If 
ers- @ you doubt that, look at mortgage debt: 

aia a Farm mortgages now are around $5-billion; after the last war, they hit 
45, i a high just over $10% billion. 





But there is a squeeze. Lower farm product prices mean lower farm 
incomes; meanwhile, operating costs aren’t going to go down proportion- 
tors ately. 


Lower meat prices this week are not to be taken as permanent. If 
consumers’ incomes hold up, supply will be short of demand. 
Slaughter is expected to yield 21-billion Ib., down from 23.3-billion 
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last year. And even 1947 output wasn’t enough to keep consumers from 
paying the prices farmers had to get with feed sky high. 

What happened this week was that livestock raisers, for one day, 
succumbed to the general selling frenzy. But they cut marketings imme- 
diately afterward. With corn down 75¢ a bu., they can afford to feed. 

Moreover, they will get a bigger return on their feed dollar even if live- 


stock prices do not regain their former tops. 
Here are bonuses to be expected from cheaper feed: (1) More chicks will 


be raised than appeared likely earlier—so there will be more drumsticks and 
more eggs; (2) dairy herds won’t be cut to the limit. 

But don’t look for more pork or beef until 1949. Pigs for slaughter 
next November and December are already on the way; their number can’t 
be increased. And it takes a long time to raise the cattle population. 

But animals can be fattened (by anyone who can find the corn). 

e 

This break in farm prices developed very logically. All you have to do 
is view it with the proper amount of hindsight. 

Wheat, the world over, is coming into easier supply. Then why shouldn’t 
the price of this bread grain come down out of the clouds? 

But here is the funny thing: Corn prices in the market spill have been 
weaker than wheat. There is only one explanation for that. If we have a 
good 1948 corn crop, we won't have enough animals to eat all of it. 

* 

Credit men will be more cautious because of recent price developments. 

It is all very well to say that prices haven't declined in your line. Not 
so safe is any prediction that it won't happen. 

Best policy is to watch receivables, guard against collection periods 











lengthening. 

The new caution that marks mortgage lending also is in the right direc- 
tion. If we have a recession, prices of houses reflecting present day costs are 
in for a real tumble. 

a 

Don’t be too sure the recent bad markets here don’t partly reflect 

troubles abroad. These long have had a restraining hand on stock prices. 








Devaluation of the franc, for example, didn’t mean much to markets 
here. Yet it is symptomatic of competitive devaluation. Currency wars tend to 
disrupt trade, Marshall Plan or no Marshall Plan. 

More obvious is the ticklish position we've got ourselves into on the 
Palestine issue (page 15). 

oe 

Strikes this spring are a bit more likely if a business slowdown follows 
the break in prices. 

One company had its mind pretty well made up last week on how far 
it would go on a wage rise. Now it has backtracked. It will concede only 
5¢ an hour with cost-of-living adjustments above that level. 

This stiffer attitude is most obvious in industries whose warehouses are 
filling. One such is reported to have decided to refuse any wage increase 
asked for; it hopes to meet customer’s needs for 90 days out of stocks if this 
attitude precipitates a strike. 








* 
Union leaders may be stuck with their wage demands. They have men- 
tioned high asking figures, can’t back down too far without losing face. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 14, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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1945 1946 1947 1948 aaa 
§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above). . . . . “1880 #1883 190.1 1899 1622 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). .... 2.2.66. e eee eee eee ee eee eee eees 92.7 94.0 95.6 93.7 97.3 
Production RS sd cs ccd bdeenheesheeeesneeeseus 82,802 +101,044 111,276 89,958 98,236 
const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . $19,832 $17,739 $13,042 $13,946 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). .............00ceeeeeeeeees 5,412 5,429 5,278 4,801 3,130 
TR NOMINEE BAIOO WONRD 6 oo. oes os nce seek ssccececcccccccseses 5,333 5,318 5,313 4,770 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ............ sce eceeeeeeeeeeees 1,892 2,033 2,206 2,293 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 74 78 84 82 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 0... 2.2... sees eeeceeees 47 51 55 57 52 
Money in circulation (millioms)................. 66sec eeeee eee eeeeeeeees $28,124 $28,086 $28,658 $28,295 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +7% +3% +$9% +10% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber).....................2---e5- 97 91 87 5 228 
| PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)..................... 416.6 442.5 454.2 390.0 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 282.4  +288.0 285.4 269.3 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 379.9 409.4 422.6 312.5 46.6 
Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)...... 2.6... 6.6 eee ee eee cece ee eeeeeee $78.59 $78.59 $78.05 $69.82 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)..............000cecccceeeceeceeees $40.50 $40.83 $40.58 $33.75 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 6.0 see eeeeeeeeeeeeees 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 19.650¢ 12.022¢ 
i ia ce ae spe esenncns ss skeiwaeuk $2.82 $2.97 $2.97 $2.17 $0.99 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...........csceeeeeeeeeereeeeeeneece 5.45¢ 5.59¢ 6.07¢ 6.12¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................0.02e0000s 33.05¢  34.48¢  35.67¢  33.02¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool toys (New York, Ib.)........cecsececvccccccceneccvcecceseceeces $1.845  $1.884  $1.878  $1.531 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............2--.00000000- 20.65¢ 21.25¢ 22.40¢ 25.75¢  22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.)..........-sseceeeeeeeeees 112.2 116.1 120.3 127.6 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............--- 3.54% 3.53% 3.51% 3.12% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)......... eececcceee 2.86% 2.87% 2.84% 2.55% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) NEES a ee 14% 14% 14% 14-14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 18% 14-18% 13% 1% %-é% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................-.-- 48,226 48,833 48,620 45,975 ++#27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................++005 64,879 64,953 65,142 63,880 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 14,644 14,727 14,645 11,673 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks..................0ssceeeeeseees 1,417 1,485 1,541 2,138 +41,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 37,315 37,323 37,642 40,539 +#15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ...............0sceeeeeeees 4,212 4,236 4,271 3,946 444,303 
ne IOI Er ARIE OR fis y nie'n'k 618s oo he ee iwies ic wees cebecoce 840 1,050 1,090 761 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .................2-00cceeeeeeeeee 21,175 22,658 22,320 24,050 2,265 
*Preliminary, week ended February 7th. Ceiling fixed by government. SDate for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
+Revised. +¢Estimate (B.W.—]ul.12'47,p16), 
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These lights affect millions 


Looking back over the past year it doesn’t take 
much imagination to realize that anything that 
affects industry can make itself felt overnight 


in factories and homes throughout the nation. 


When things go wrong, this point is dramatically 
brought to the attention of all of us. But the 
things that go right, the constructive factors, the 
progressive thinking on the part of both man- 
agement and labor, often don’t make the head- 
lines. And yet, these things have widespread 
effect and importance in our national picture. 


For many years management has found a con- 
structive force toward better employer-employee 


relations in Connecticut General’s Protected Pay 





Envelope Plan. In its entirety this plan includes 
Group Life, Accident and Sickness, Hospital 
and Surgical Expense insurance and Retirement 
income for employees. The plan may be in- 
stalled as a whole, or in part. 


Do you need such a plan? This is a question 
that no one should try to answer without getting 
all the facts about your organization. Connecticut 
General’s recently developed “Employee Security 
Analysis” brings to light all. factors that can 


affect your Employee Security planning and 
evaluates them before any recommendations are 


made. Your nearest Connecticut General office 


will be glad to give you more details. 


ONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








PARTITION OF PALESTINE is the 
seething issue behind the scenes in 
Washington today. There might be 
more at stake than there is even in the Marshall 
Plan argument. 

Truman’‘s advisers see this stark choice: 

(1) Talking the U.N. into rescinding its U.S.- 
dictated decision of last fall to set up independent 
Jewish and Arab states in Palestine next summer, 
or 





(2) The prospect of having to send arms— 
then probably soldiers—to help enforce partition. 

Either choice is bitter medicine. But time is 
running out; British troops are scheduled to leave 
Palestine May 15. And it is now assumed that the 
Arab world will not accept partition without a 
struggle. 

oe 


At stake in what Truman does about Palestine 
in the next few weeks: future supplies of Arabian 
oil from the Middle East. 

Eighty percent of the oil for Europe in the 
European Recovery Plan schedules must come from 
the Middle East. Also, U.S. military strategists 
count this fuel vital to any scheme for national 
defense. 

Forrestal, for instance, would quit the Cabi- 
net rather than string along with any policy that 
risked loss of that strategic supply. 


Politically, too, the Palestine issue could re- 
write the outcome of next fall’s elections. 

Even now—before the matter flares into the 
open—there are earnest efforts under way to get 
all major presidential candidates to agree to under- 
write a U. S. position. 

These efforts are almost certain to founder— 
if not on the opportunism of some Republican as- 
pirant then perhaps at Wallace’s doorstep. Either 
the risking of troops or another deferral of Jewish 


hopes can be turned into votes for a dissenter. 


GASOLINE RATIONING must be avoided 


next summer—Truman himself laid down that rule 
for his oil advisers this week. 

The idea had been getting serious talk. It 
grew out of the current government insistence that 
the petroleum industry get the maximum amount of 
fuel oil from crude, at the expense of gasoline. 


The industry won't buck Truman’‘s fear of 
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ration coupons before election. Gasoline is always 
the money product from crude. 

However, maximum gasoline extraction next 
summer to keep motorists rolling will mean less fuel 
for heating next winter. And supplies already fig- 
ure to be about as tight then as now (page 21). 


THE PLUG ON GRAIN PRICES wasn't pulled 
in Washington. 

Commodity Credit Corp.—which had been 
out of the market through December as prices 
inched up—resumed steady buying in mid-January 
as quotations began to slip. CCC continued to buy 
until the bottom dropped out. 

Here are the week-by-week figures, and the 
average weekly price for No. 2 hard winter wheat 


at Kansas City: 


CCC Purchases 


Week at W heat Flour 


ay 


Beginning of (Thousands of Bu.) Price (Thousands of Lb.) 
Dec. 5-12 700 $3.03 219,000 
Dec. 12-19 4 3.02 5,500 
Dec. 19-26 2590 3.00 69,500 
Dec. 26-Jan. 2 7 2.90 none 
Jan. 2-9 36 2.97 none 
Jan. 9-16 2,300 3.10 312,300 
Jan. 16-23 8,400 3.04 480 
Jan. 23-30 3,600 2.97 19,000 
Jan. 30-Feb. 6 3,500 not avbIi. none 


So you need to look elsewhere for the answer 
to last week's break in grain prices. 

The big mystery to Agriculture’s experts is: 

Why didn’t it come two weeks sooner? That 
was when market analysts were adding up reports 
of better-than-expected weather and crop prospects 
from all the big grain belts of the world. 

(Here’s our favorite candidate for the straw- 
that-broke-the-camel’s back: On Feb. 3, Romania 
offered 40-million bu. of corn for cash. The U. S. 
Army admitted that it was dickering.) 


CCC has to stay in the market. The govern- 
ment still must buy about 77-million bu. of wheat 
for shipment by June 30 to reach its goal for hun- 
gry Europe. It will buy more if it can. Purchases 
still to be made may run up to 127-million bu. of 
wheat—or even a little more— if the grain is avail- 
able; the government would like to ship as much 
as 500,000,000 bu. of wheat abroad by June 30. 

But in timing these purchases, CCC is sure to 
be damned if it does and damned if it doesn’t. 

Example: G.O.P. House Agriculture Chairman 
Hope demands that CCC step in with buying orders 
to bolster the market; G.O.P. candidate Taft twists 
a monthly government grain-buying progress report 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





into ‘proof’ that Anderson wants to keep grain 
prices high for political purposes. 


Does the grain market break mark the begin- 
ning of a ““bust’’? You'll find the answer more fully 
discussed on page 19. 

Washington doesn’t think so. 

Truman’‘s economists answer the question with 
another: What has changed in the economic pic- 
ture beyond the fact that badly out-of-line grain 
and food prices now are more nearly in line with 
other prices? 

Inflationary factors are still seen as strong as 
ever—and there’s still the third-round wage boosts 
and the G.O.P. tax cut to come. 

Oniy major deflatiomary factor is the sched- 
uled $6-billion to $7-billion payoff on the federal 
debt. This payment may now be spread out over 
more than the first quarter, just to be sure it doesn’t 
upset any applecarts. 


CY CHING wasn’t thinking just of the coal 
industry when he told the southern coal producers 
this week that the government wouldn’t tolerate a 
strike in vital industries. 

He warned that Congress might pass new leg- 
islation to handle a strike if Taft-Hartley “‘national 
emergency” clauses aren’t tough enough. 

Ching had in mind strikes that could cripple 
the Marshall Plan or add materially to inflation. 
Such walkouts already threaten in coal and rail- 
roads. Oil and shipping are other possibilities. 

Steel can’t strike—legally—this year, but can 
in ‘49. 

e 

REPUBLICAN CONTROL of the Senate is in 
danger in the 1948 election—even if the G.O.P. 
elects a President. 

It is not too early to begin thinking in these 
terms. For instance, it could mean another two 
years of the deadlock that comes with a partisan- 
division between the White House and the Hill. 

Geographic distribution of the senators whose 
terms expire this year is the key fact to consider. 
The G.O.P. now has a slim six-vote party margin in 
the Senate; a net gain of four in November would 
give the Democrats a two-vote edge. 


Most G.O.P. politicians—privately anyway— 
will virtually concede Kentucky and Oklahoma to 
the Democrats. Kentucky never has reelected a 
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Republican senator; in Oklahoma, former Gov. 
Kerr probably can beat any G.O.P. nominee. 

In addition to these two, Republicans count 
five other “soft spots’’ on their Senate slate: West 
Virginia, New Jersey, Minnesota, Wyoming, and 
Idaho. Some add Illinois. 

Republican prospects of picking up seats now 
held by Democrats are much slimmer. 

Few believe, for example, that Pat Hurley can 
oust Sen. Hatch in New Mexico. Colorado possibly 
is the G.O.P.’s best winter-book entry—if Sen. Ed 
Johnson carries out his intention of not seeking 
reelection. But odds now are that he will run 
again. 

Except for Green in Rhode Island and Murray 
in Montana, the other Democratic seats are from 


the Solid South. 


THE SOUTHERN REVOLT from Truman isn’t 
going anywhere. 

Dixie Democrats, for all their talk, know the 
political facts of life. And the fact is that they’ve 
no place to go. 

What's more, not all of them are behind even 
the talk of revolt. A growing number of congress- 
men now know that Negroes are voting in their 
districts. 

What really caused the blow-off this time was 
not Truman’s repetition of a demand for an end to 
such things as poll taxes, and for an anti-lynch bill, 
or FEPC. 

Truman tacked on something new: a strength- 
ened FBI Civil Rights Bureau to end Jim-Crowism 
on southern railroads and buses. ‘This doesn’t 
require a change in law, only an appropriation; 
Congress still could stop it. 


¢ Carryover into ‘48 of meat stocks in storage is 
reported by Agriculture at 857-million Ib., higher 
than anytime since ‘37. It'll help when higher 
prices bring this supply to market in the late spring 
shortages. .. . 

e If you want to know what products you’re com- 
peting with on your annual “apple week,” write 
Commerce Dept. It’s compiled a calendar of spe- 
cially designated days, weeks, and months, to guide 
businessmen in coordinating promotional plans 
with special events. .., 

e Strains of war note: Psychosis among men in 
their twenties just about doubled during the war 
years, Census Bureau reports. Mental trouble de- 
creased moderately among men over 40, increased 
slightly for women of all ages. 
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w The new Sperry Engine Analyzer 
enables the flight engineer and pilot 
on your airplane to keep an eye on 
the pulse of their engines ... promptly 
visualize the least deviation in en- 
gine operation. 


@ With the analyzer scope — which 
somewhat resembles your television 
screen—the flight engineer can exam- 
ine at any time during flight graph-like 
patterns that detect, locate and identify 


the slightest irregularities in engine, 
magneto or ignition performance. 

@ What the trouble is — and where 
it lies —is known before the airplane 
arrives at an airport. As a result, 
small mechanical corrections can be 
made in minutes instead of the hours 
formerly needed to locate the cause 
of the trouble. 

@ This represents an important sav- 
ing of time for the passenger flying 


to an important appointment... it 
means more possible flying hours and 
greater schedule regularity for the 
airline operator. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 


SEATTLE 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - 


LOS ANGELES - 


SAN FRANCISCO - 
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(Grandma knew all about combustion... 


“A CLEAN LAMP 
burns brightly,” that 
was enough for 
Grandma. She knew 
how to get the best 
performance out of 
SERVICE a lamp even if she 
couldn’t explain 
combustion in her own words. 

She knew it had something important 
to do with cleanliness. “Keep it clean,” 
she would say, “And you'll get the best 
results. It’s as simple as apple pie.” 

Cleanliness is still the watchword of 
efficient combustion but the problems 


CITIES 


of “soot” (combustion residue) in to- 
day’s high powered internal combus- 
tion engines are not as simple as apple 
pie. Today residual materials must be 
removed by arduous hand cleaning op- 
erations or by specially developed sol- 
vents. 

Two such solvents are Cities Service 
Cisco Pep and Cities Service Cisco Sol- 
vent. These two products, developed in 
the laboratories of Cities Service, are 
daily saving costs in fuel, reducing 
maintenance expense and improving 
the efficiency of countless varieties of 
internal combustion engines. 


Cisco Pep, designed for lubricating 
the upper cylinder area of engines and 
freeing valves and rings, also leaves a 
protective lubricant film on the cleansed 
surface. Cisco Solvent working on the 
crankcase zone removes and flushes 
away harmful sludge, “carbon” or abra- 
sive material. 

For further information, or a free 
demonstration on your equipment by a 
Cities Service combustion specialist (in 
the Cities Service marketing territory 
East of the Rockies) write Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company, Sixty Wall Tower, 
Room 27 New York 5, N.Y. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 


In the South: ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 
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INVENTORIES are up, but not out of line with current prices and sales 


Price Breaks Test Business Boom 


What happens to inventories at all levels will determine 
future course of business. Basic factors in outlook still bullish. 


The fate of the country’s postwar 
boom is hanging in the balance this 
week. Businessmen everywhere are 
watching the tail-over-teakettle collapse 
of the commodity markets and asking 
themselves, “Is this it?” 

For management men who make day- 
to-day decisions, the situation boils 
down to this: 


e If you have to make up your mind 
right now on what’s ahead, stay 
bullish. 

e But if you can postpone your de- 
cision, do so. The commodity break 
is testing the vigor of the business 
boom; it will be a lot easier to figure 
out the answer a few weeks or months 
from now than at the moment. 


The final answer lies in what hap- 
pens to inventories. For if the panic of 


the commodity markets spreads to 
business and touches off a h uge wave of 
inventory liquidation, this could very 
well be “‘it’”—the end of the boom, the 
swift collapse of prices and production 
that marks the turning point in a busi- 
ness cycle. 

On the other hand, if business keeps 
on ordering, the commodity markets 
will settle down sooner or later. Then 
the production boom will go ahead as 
strong as ever. In fact, correction of the 
topheavy price system will give it a new 
lease on life. 


A Test of Strength 


But no matter which way things turn 
out, the break in the primary markets 
represents a real test of the inherent 
strength of the current prosperity. If 


there are any hidden weaknesses in the 
situation, it will show them up. 

e Psychological Kickback—lor business 
in general, an orderly correction of in- 
flated food prices would be all to the 
good. But when the break comes with 
a bang, as it did in this case, there is 
the psvchological kickback to figure on. 
The violent decline in stock prices that 
accompanied the break in the com- 
modity markets (page 94) shows that 
this kickback is a real factor in the busi- 
ness outlook. 

That is why inventories and buying 
policies now become so important. If 
businessmen decide to live off their in- 
ventories for quite a while and cancel 
their replacement orders, they may 
touch off a general drop in the price 
level. Cancellation of orders would cut 
production. And with production slow- 
ing down, there would be layoffs and 
unemployment. ; 

e Inventories vs. Sales—Inventories are 
not excessive in comparison with cur- 
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C prices suffered one of the sharpest 
OFN declines when grains tumbled 


rent sales. But they are big enough to 
hit the market hard if business should 
start to dump them in large lots, or 
even let them shrink considerably. 
June, 1946, was the low point after 
elimination of war production stocks. 
From then to December, 1947, inven- 
tories rose from $28.8-billion to around 
$41.2-billion. At the start of this year, 
manufacturers’ stocks totaled $23.7- 


billion; wholesalers had $7.5-billion; 
and retailers had about $10-billion 
(chart). 


All that makes a sizable supply of 
goods hanging over the market, even 
after allowance for higher prices. 


Bullish Factors 


But there are some important bullish 
factors, too—so important that most 
economists think that the basic trend 
of prices and production still is upward. 

Unsatisfied demand for consumer 
durable goods—automobiles, appliances, 
housing—is at the top of the list. Con- 
sumers not only have the income to 
back up this demand; they can draw on 
huge accumulations of savings. 

The tremendous expenditure for new 
plant and equipment that business is 
planning for 1948 is another thing. The 
recent McGraw-Hill survey of capital 
expenditures shows that at the outside 
business will spend only 8% less this 
year than it did in 1947. 

The third round of wage increases is 
coming up. Unions have started the 
wheels turning, and the drop in com- 
modity prices comes too late to stop 
them. 

Support for the hard pressed com- 
modity markets may show up in the 
near future. For one thing, the govern- 
ment price pegs for farm "products will 
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become effective if prices go down far 
enough. 

The Marshall Plan now seems certain 
to go through Congress without major 
changes. This will provide an assured 
backlog of business for U. S. producers 
no matter what happens to domestic 
demand. 

A tax cut is scheduled for this year, 
which means more spending money for 
consumers. 


Bearish Factors 


On the bearish side, there are two 
things to remember, in addition to the 
a inventory situation 

) The len sth of time that this post- 
te f Be has Sed It has been going 
for two and a half years now—a full year 
longer than the boom that followed 
World War I. 

(2) The government surplus. In the 
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was among the heavy losers as 
Lard : 


fats and oils went into reverse 


first quarter of this year, government 
receipts from the public will exceed 
payments to the public by something 
like $7-billion. And all this will be 
concentrated in a single quarter. 

The pressure that this surplus puts 
on incomes and bank credit will be 
temporary. But while it lasts it will be 
intense. And it comes just at the time 
when the price break has put the whole 
postwar boom on test. 


Behind the Test 


This is not the first time we have had 
a serious test of the strength of the 
boom. In the spring of 1947, prices in 
the primary markets (as measured by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 28 
spot commodities) declined 124%. At 
that time, merchants generally were 


worried about inventories. Many retail- 
ers stopped buying soft goods entirely 
e Recovery—That test proved conclus- 
ively that the boom was not ready to 
break then. The hard goods producers 
kept on going full blast. After a couple 
of months, retailers started buying again. 
The second half of 1947 saw production 
close to the limit and prices shooting up- 
ward—even in soft goods which had 
been so wobbly before. This time, the 
break in commodity prices is more 
dramatic. But it has not yet gone so 
far as the decline in the spring of 1947. 
The BLS 28-commodity index hit its 
peak on Nov. 28, when it reached 359.1. 
By the beginning of this week, it had 
dropped 94% to 324.5. 

©Grains Collapse First—As almost 
everyone had expected the collapse 
started with the grains. Wheat and corn 
had been shaky since the bh eres of 
the year, when the supply outlook began 
to improve. On Feb. 4, they broke wide 
open. And then the break spread to 
the whole list of commodities—fats and 
oils, feeds, hides. 

For a while the cotton market—which 

got some of the inflation out of its sys- 
tem back in the 1946 break—stayed 
fairly steady. But this week it joined the 
parade downward. 
e The Figures—One week after the slide 
started, wheat was selling for $2.43 a 
bushel, down 43¢ from the close on 
Feb. 3. Corn was going for $2.18, down 
42¢. Meat prices were dropping fast— 
in spite of the prospect for a short sup- 
ply in the coming year. 

The thing that probably touched off 
the break was the steady improvement 
in the outlook for wheat. As a result, 
food experts are saying now that the 
crisis in grains is past and that the sit- 
uation will get easier from here on. 
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IN BITTER COLD, New Yorkers line up to buy kerosene to heat their homes 


Oil Crisis: How Long? 


Industry optimists say it may end soon—if all factors are 
favorable. But prospects are bleak for enough gasoline next sum- 
mer—and for enough fuel oil next winter. Three-year pinch seen. 


The nation’s battle to maintain heat- 
ing-oil supplies entered its final—and 
critical—phase this week. The big ques- 
tion: Will winter ease its grip, particu- 
larly along the hard-hit East Coast, be- 
fore rapidly diminishing fuel oil and 
kerosene stocks are exhausted? 
¢ Cautious Optimism—Oil industry 
leaders are beginning to express sober 
and cautious optimism that the supply 
situation may get no worse, may even 
improve in the waning weeks of winter. 
But their optimism is conditioned on 
four big “ifs”: 

IF THE WEATHER gets no worse. 

IF CONSUMERS continue to cooperate on 
conservation measures. 

IF CRUDE OIL RUNS to refineries continue 
at present all-time peak levels. 

IF SOME FEW REFINERS, now holdouts, 
can be persuaded to turn out more 
heating fuel at a sacrifice of gasoline 
production. 


¢ Trouble Spots—Months ago, oi] men 
knew that the toughest problems in the 
1947-48 heating season would arise in 
Midwest and North Atlantic states 
(BW—May17’47,p48). The reasons: 

(1) Colder winters and more concen- 
trated population in these areas com- 
bine to make heating-oil demands 
greater than in other sections; 

(2) Most of the oil required to meet 
this demand must be shipped in, chiefly 
from the Southweet-and. transportation 
has long been a bottleneck in the petro- 
leum industry. 

*No  Reserves—Normally, _ refineries 
build up stocks of fuel oil during the 
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summer, when demand is low. (Con- 
versely, they build up stocks of gasoline 
in winter against peak summer needs.) 
But gasoline demand last summer was 
exceptionally high. So motor fuel was 
turned out in abnormal quantities, at 
the expense of fuel oil stocks. 

Even so, midwestern refineries did a 
better job of building up fuel oil stocks 
than did those in the East. The Mid- 
west people had had an uncomfortably 
close supply situation during the 1946- 
47 heating season; they didn’t want 
that situation repeated. So they didn’t 
go all-out on sacrificing fuel oil stocks 
to the more lucrative motor-fuel output. 

Thus, in early December, 1947, the 
Midwest found itself in a better posi- 
tion stock-wise than did the East. The 
Midwest entered the period of heavy 
heating-oil demand with supplies of 
kerosene, distillate (domestic) fuel oil, 
and residual (industrial) fuel oil at 
higher levels than a year earlier. The 
East, on the other hand, had lower 
stocks of all three types of oil. And 
the Gulf Coast area, which supplies 
considerable oil to the East via tanker 
and tank car, had less distillate on 
hand. 

e Very Cold—To add to its troubles, 
the East was beset by the most severe 
winter in years (BW—Feb.7’48,p22). 
Heating-oil demand soared, transporta- 
tion difficulties multiplied, oil supplies 
evaporated. In hundreds of communi- 
ties in the North Atlantic region, spot 
shortages developed. Public officials, 
citizens, and oil-indus.-y leaders joined 
to set up emergency committees to 





handle 


shivering 
householders with empty oil tanks. In 
New York City alone, more than 2,000 
complaints a day were being received 
at the peak. 

e Industry Cooperation—On the na- 


frantic pleas from 


tional front, the government-fostered 
National Petroleum Council (an indus- 
try advisory group to the Secretary of 
the Interior) set up a committee on 
voluntary petroleum allocation agree- 
ments. The purpose: to recommend 
steps for cooperative action by the 
industry. 

Such cooperation was made possible 
by (1) provisions of the anti-inflation 
law enacted in December (BW—Dec. 
27°47,p15), and (2) assurance from 
Attorney General Tom Clark that pro- 
posed voluntary action before Mar. 31 
would not “be regarded as the basis for 
any proceeding under the federal anti- 
trust laws” (BW—Feb.7'48,p26). 

e Reasons for Hope—As the winter 
heating season moved past the halfway 
mark, oil people saw some hopeful signs: 

(1) Fuel oi) conservation in the East, 
at least, has produced a 7% cut in total 
demand; it would have been greater 
except for cold weather. 

(2) Production of heating fuel from 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast refineries has 
increased from 18.2% to 22.2% of 
total output. 

(3) Tankers, long a bottleneck, will 
be available in sufhcient number after 
mid-February to keep supplies moving 
through the rest of the heating season. 

(4) The decline in fuel-oil stocks 
during January was considerably less 
than in January, 1947; this indicates 
current production is coming closer to 
meeting current demand. 

e Contrary Factors—But oil men and 
government officials know the country 
is far from out of the woods. Nation- 
ally, light-heating-oil stocks today are 
10-million bbl. lower than last year’s 
level. In the East and Gulf Coast, cur- 
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rent stocks totaling 25.9-million bbl. are 

only two-thirds ak they were a year 
ago. (Industrial heating oil supplies in 
these two districts, however, are some- 
what greater—16.3-million bbl. vs. 15.9- 
million.) 

Moreover, the industry has next sum- 

mer’s gasoline demand to think about— 
and after that, next winter’s fuel-oil 
demand. 
e Gas Demand Will Rise—U. S. stocks 
of gasoline now are slightly greater than 
a year ago—103-million bbl. vs. 100.5- 
million bbl. But gasoline demand is 
expected to rise about 6% over the 1947 
level. To meet that, refineries should be 
laying up much more motor fuel than 
they are doing—or can do while demand 
for heating oil continues high. Spot 
shortages are sure to develop next sum- 
mer in the .region east of the Rocky 
Mountains; this may mean even more 
severe allocation action than oil com- 
panies took last summer (BW —Jun.28 
'47,p24). 

But gasoline is the big money crop 

of the industry. So refiners will do every- 
thing possible to avoid shortages. And 
the Truman Administration, hoping to 
avoid even the talk of gasoline rationing, 
will put pressure on the industry to 
produce. 
e Vicious Circle—This, in turn, may hurt 
production of fuel oil for next winter. 
Thinking in government circles is that 
the situation may be about as bad as it 
has been this winter. (A lot depends on 
the weather, of course.) 

But oil men don’t agree. They have 

a $4-billion expansion program under 
way; part of it will be completed during 
1948. So more petroleum products may be 
available by then. Also, experience gained 
during the present crisis may be helpful. 
Feeling in the industry is that it can meet 
the needs of the 1948-49 heating season 
if the increase in demand is held to 
about 8% 
e Uncertain—Whether the public will 
likewise profit by its experience remains 
to be seen. Few oil-burner manufacturers, 
for example, relish the idea of halting 
conversion of furnaces from coal to oil. 
The railroads, too, are buying more diesel 
engines; in 1947 the number of diesels 
in use increased 26‘ 

Add to these a 5.6% increase in num- 

ber of automobiles during 1947, a simi- 
lar rise in trucks and buses, a 6.4% rise 
in tractors, a 40% jump in space heaters 
—and it is easy to understand why oil 
men don’t put any faith in a sudden 
leveling-off of consumer demand. That’s 
why they are pushing expansion, urging 
steelmakers to supply them with the 
materials needed to build pipelines and 
refineries and to sink new oil wells. 
e Long Road Ahead—For the longer 
range, oil supplies may not reach a bal- 
ance with demand for perhaps three to 
five years. It will take the industry that 
long to complete its expansion plans, 
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COLLAPSIBLE BOAT that comes in either aluminum or steel is made by the E. Z. ‘Tote 
Boat Co. of Chicago. For transportation, it comes apart easily and quickly into . 
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AIR RIFLE develops enough pressure to 
drive a bullet through a 1-in. board 
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or Sportsmen 


Sporting-goods manufac- 


rers trade show features new 
Badgets, light boats and acces- 
ories, special models for women. 


Improvements in the tools and gadgets 


| Hr leisure activity reflect two years of 


vi 


eedom from the wartime straitjacket. 
Jew inventions were numerous in dis- 


WBlays at last week’s show of the Na- 


(monal Sporting Goods Assn. So were 
i ew uses for plastics and the light metals. 
HBpecial models for women recognized 


he increasing number of feminine nim- 


f @ods and Isaak Waltons. 


® Trade Show-—Some 400 exhibitors 
owed their wares on 11 floors of Man- 
The show 
as not meant for the general public; 
Mpanufacturers in this $500-million in- 
stry were competing for the favor of 
tailers and jobbers. Attendance dis- 
pointed the more optimistic. Savage 
inter weather was one discouragement; 
other was the $5 admission fee (it 
$2 last year). 
The participating manufacturers were 
ostly small businessmen whose plants 
scattered all over the map. They re- 
orted persistent backlogs of orders on 
h items as golf clubs, bamboo fishing 
ds, reels, silk fishing lines, silk tennis 
rings, firearms, ammunition. Use of 
gh-cost substitutes for these items has 
Plc up prices. 
Rods and Reels—In the fishing field 
w design is rampant. You can get an 
iglish-type nonsnarling spinning reel 
yhich feeds the line from the end of 
€ spool) for $26. One 5-ft. casting rod 
lescopes into. 11 in., can be carried in 
; pocket. 
It’s hard to get bamboo from the Far 
st so many rods are being made from 
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aluminum and beryllium copper alloys. 
Domestic fish hooks are intrenching 
themselves in preparation for the return 
of foreign competition. 

¢ But No Worms—A wide range of new 
lures and flies is offered. Manning's 
Tasty Shrimp Lure Co., New Orleans, 
makes a plastic shrimp with a cavity for 
real meat. Holes in the side let the 
smell and taste into the water; the ad- 
dition of a seltzer tablet produces life- 
like bubbles. The price is $1.50. Ander- 
son Animated Bait Co., Pittsburgh, has 
a plastic frog ($1.95) that kicks when 
the line is pulled. 

From Rochester, N. Y., comes Lewis 
E. Hamel Co.’s Minotrapper, priced at 
$3.95. The trap’s transparent plastic is 
irresistible to the curious minnow; folded, 
it can be carried in a bait box. Borrow- 
ing an idea from farming, Electric Fish 
Fence Co., Hollywood, Calif., has pro- 
duced a “portable electronic generator” 
whose underwater shocks serve to keep 
fish confined to whatever area is desired. 
e To a "Em Fresh—To preserve the 
caught fish, Kold-Pak, Inc., of Lansing, 
Mich., has developed an electric refrig- 
erator that fits in the rear compartment 
of an automobile, runs with electricity 
from the car's battery. It also can be 
used in apartments, house trailers, small 
cruisers; it can operate on 120-v. current. 
It weighs 60 Ib., retails for $132.50. 

Even more original is the idea of 
Liquid Ice Sales Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
For $2 you get a sprayer and bottle of 
tablets to be dissolved in water. Sprayed 
occasionally over the fish, this chemical 
is said to retard action of bacteria and to 
preserve the fish “without iy seat 
e Boat Ideas—The E. Z. Tote Boat Co., 
Chicago, makes a three-section, three- 
passenger craft that can be knocked 
down and nested so that it will go in the 
rear compartment of a car. In alu- 
minum the boat weighs 86 Ib., costs 
$189.50. The steel model weighs 149 
Ib., costs $117.50. 

Hydro-Fin (made by Armsco, Inc., 

Detroit) is an adaptation of the scull-oar 
principle; a lever at the boat’s stern is 
moved back and forth by hand to work 
an underwater paddle which propels with 
an action like that of a fish’s tail. Cost 
is $13.85. 
e Shooting Irons—In guns there is a de- 
cided move toward precision-built pneu- 
matic (air) rifles and revolvers. De luxe 
entrant is that of Sheridan Products, 
Inc., Racine, Wis. By increasing the 
number of times the compression lever 
is pumped, the bullet velocity can be 
increased until it will pierce a pine board 
an inch thick. Price of the new gun 
is $56.50. 

For indoor shooting, Parris-Dunn, 
Clarinda, Iowa, is introducing a combina- 
tion rotary target and air gun. This pre- 
trainer for outdoor hunting uses cork 
ammunition that won’t break an electric 


bulb. 


Sharp Advice 


That’s what the building 
maintenance contractors get 
from an engineering firm that 
made survey of the industry. 


The building maintenance industry 
took a rough going-over last week. 

It came from Stevenson, Jordan & 

Harrison, Manhattan maintenance engi- 
neers. ‘he firm’s frank appraisal of the 
industry highlighted the sixth annual 
convention of the Northeastern Roofing, 
Siding & Insulating Contractors Assn. in 
New York City. 
e Criticism Asked—Had this sharp criti- 
cism come from the outside, the asso- 
ciation’s 2,000 delegates might have 
shouted it down angrily. But under the 
circumstances they had to take it meekly. 
For in a unique move last year, the asso- 
ciation retained Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison to analyze the industry's problems 
and suggest improvements. 

To make the study, the firm’s Dr. 
Charles Reitell interviewed 126 contrac- 
tors, almost all of them association mem- 
bers. In general he hauled the industry 
over the coals for poor management, 
cut-throat competition, and an almost 
complete lack of common standards of 
practice. 

e To the Point—Here are some of Rei- 
tell’s specific points: 

Instability. Most building mainte- 
nance contractors, of course, are small- 
time operators; of Reitell’s group, more 
than half have annual sales volumes of 
less than $75,000. More than half of 
them also entered the industry with a 
stake of less than $200, and many oper- 
ate their businesses from their homes. 
The majority of the contractors have 
been in business less than five years; 
the number of “in-and-outers” is legion. 
As Reitell put it: “This unstable group 
is a destructive competitive force.” 

Unbalanced management. “In no in- 
dustry that has come to my attention,” 
commented Reitell, ‘““do such unbalanced 
management conditions exist.” More 
than 80% of them came into the in- 
dustry from the sales field. So the indus- 
try as a whole stresses selling at the ex- 
pense of other phases of management. 

Cost accounting. Reitell called this 
“The Great Confusion.” He found that 
all but a mere handful of contractors 
have a “complete lack of expert knowl- 
edge of true costs.” 

e cited the case of one contractor 
who thought he had a half-year profit of 
$12,600—until a public accountant had 
knocked it down to a loss of $3,600. 
And he mentioned other cases of heavily 
inflated materials costs to sweeten up 
salesmen’s 60/40 profit-sharing plans. 


Dishonesty. Said Reitell: “The preva- 
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rent stocks totaling 25.9-million bbl. are 
only two-thirds what they were a year 
ago. (Industrial heating oil supplies in 
these two districts, howevgr, are some- 
what greater—16.3-million bbl. vs. 15.9- 
million.) 

Moreover, the industry has next sum- 
mer’s gasoline demand to think about— 
and after that, next winter’s fuel-oil 
demand. 

e Gas Demand Will Rise—U. S. stocks 
of gasoline now are slightly greater than 
a year ago—103-million bbl. vs. 100.5- 
million bbl. But gasoline demand is 
expected to rise about 6% over the 1947 
level. To meet that, refineries should be 
laying up much more motor fuel than 
they are doing—or can do while demand 
for heating oil continues high. Spot 
shortages are sure to develop next sum- 





Mountains; this may mean even more 
severe allocation action than oil com- 
panies took last summer (BW —Jun.28 
’47,p24). 

But gasoline is the big money crop 
of the industry. So refiners will do every- 
thing possible to avoid shortages. And 
the Truman Administration, hoping to 
avoid even the talk of gasoline rationing, 
will put pressure on the industry to 
produce. 
¢ Vicious Circle—This, in turn, may hurt 
production of fuel oil for next winter. 
Thinking in government circles is that 
the situation may be about as bad as it 
has been this winter. (A lot depends on 
the weather, of course.) 

But oil men don’t agree. They have 

a $4-billion expansion program under 
way; part of it will be completed during 
1948. So more petroleum products may be 
available by then. Also, experience gained 
during the present crisis may be helpful. 
Feeling in the industry is that it can meet 
the needs of the 1948-49 heating season 
if the increase in demand is held to 
about 8%. 
e Uncertain—Whether the public will 
likewise profit by its experience remains 
to be seen. Few oil-burner manufacturers, 
for example, relish the idea of halting 
conversion of furnaces from coal to oil.’ 
The railroads, too, are buying more diesel 
engines; in 1947 the number of diesels 
in use increased 26%. 

Add to these a 5.6% increase in num- 
ber of automobiles during 1947, a simi- 
lar rise in trucks and buses, a 6.4% rise 
in tractors, a 40% jump in space heaters? 
—and it is easy to understand why oil 
men don’t put any faith in a sudden 
leveling-off of consumer demand. That’s 
why they are pushing expansion, urging 
steelmakers_ to supply them with the 
materials needed to build pipelines and 
refineries and to sink new oil wells. 

e Long Road Ahead—For the longer 
range, Oil supplies may not reach a bal- 
ance with demand for perhaps three to 
five years. It will take the industry that A 


long to complete its expansion plans, drive a vuuct unvuge @ su, vv 
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aluminum and beryllium copper alloys. 
Domestic fish hooks are intrenching 
themselves in preparation for the return 
of foreign competition. 

¢ But No Worms—A wide range of new 
lures and flies is offered. Manning's 
Tasty Shrimp Lure Co., New Orleans, 
makes a plastic shrimp with a cavity for 
real meat. Holes in the side let the 
smell and taste into the water; the ad- 
dition of a seltzer tablet produces life- 
like bubbles. The price is $1.50. Ander- 
son Animated Bait Co., Pittsburgh, has 
a plastic frog ($1.95) that kicks when 
the line is pulled. 

From Rochester, N. Y., comes Lewis 
E. Hamel Co.’s Minotrapper, priced at 
$3.95, The trap’s transparent plastic is 
irresistible to the curious minnow; folded, 
it can be carried in a bait box. Borrow- 
ing an idea from farming, Electric Fish 
Fence Co., Hollywood, Calif., has pro- 
duced a “portable electronic generator’ 
whose underwater shocks serve to keep 
fish confined to whatever area is desired. 


eTo K "Em Fresh—To preserve the 
caught fish, Kold-Pak, Inc., of Lansing, 
Mich., has developed an electric refrig- 


erator that fits in the rear compartment 
of an automobile, runs with electricity 
from the car’s battery. It also can be 
used in apartments, house trailers, small 
cruisers; it can operate on 120-v. current. 
It weighs 60 Ib., retails for $132.50. 
Even more original is the idea of 
Liquid Ice Sales Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
For $2 you get a sprayer and bottle of 
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Sharp Advice 


That’s what the building 
maintenance contractors get 
from an engineering firm that 
made survey of the industry. 


The building maintenance industry 
took a rough going-over last week. 

It came from Stevenson, Jordan & 

Harrison, Manhattan maintenance engi- 
neers. The firm’s frank appraisal of the 
industry highlighted the sixth annual 
convention of the Northeastern —e. 
Siding & Insulating Contractors Assn. 
New York City. 
e Criticism Asked—Had this sharp criti- 
cism come from the outside, the asso- 
ciation’s 2,000 delegates might have 
shouted it down angry. But under the 
circumstances they had to take it meekly. 
For in a unique move last year, the asso- 
ciation retained Stevenson, Jordan & Har- 
rison to analyze the industry's problems 
and suggest improvements. 

To make the study, the firm’s Dr. 
Charles Reitell interviewed 126 contrac- 
tors, almost all of them association mem- 
bers. In general he hauled the industry 
over the coals for poor management, 
cut-throat competition, and an almost 
complete lack of common standards of 
practice. 

e To the Point—Here are some of Rei- 
tell’s specific points: 

Instability. Most building mainte- 
nance contractors, of course, are small- 
time operators; of Reitell’s group, more 
than half have annual sales volumes of 
less than $75,000. More than half of 
them also entered the industry with a 
stake of less than $200, and many oper- 
ate their businesses from their homes. 
The majority of the contractors have 
been in business less than five years; 
the number of “in-and-outers” is legion. 
As Reitell put ‘it: “This unstable group 
is a destructive competitive force.” 

Unbalanced management. “In no in- 
dustry that has come to my attention,” 
commented Reitell, “do such unbalanced 
management conditions exist.” More 
than 80% of them came into the in- 
dustry from the sales field. So the indus- 
try as a whole stresses selling at the ex- 
pense of other phases of management. 

Cost accounting. Reitell called this 
“The Great Confusion.” He found that 
all but a mere handful of contractors 
have a “complete lack of expert knowl- 
edge of true costs.” 

e cited the case of one contractor 
who thought he had a half-year profit of 
$12,600—until a public accountant had 
knocked it down to a loss of $3,600. 
And he mentioned other cases of heavily 
inflated materials costs to sweeten up 
salesmen’s 60/40 profit-sharing plans. 


Dishonesty. Said Reitell: “The preva- 
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Consumers Borrow More to Buy 


What happened to consumer credit when 
the government took off its Regulation W 
restrictions Oct. 31, 1947? Last week, the 
Federal Reserve Board issued figures that 
gave a two-month look. 

The total of all consumer credit out- 
standing reached a record peak of $13,368,- 
000,000 on Dec. 31, compared with $12,- 
052,000,000 at the end of October. Of this 
rise of just over $1.3-billion, $577-million 


came in November, $739-million in Decem- 
ber. 

More than half of the rise was in credit 
to instalment buyers. Total outstanding on 
Dec. 31 was $6,152,000,000, up $699- 
million since the end of October. December 
accounted for $423-million of this rise; 
November for only $276-million. The Dec. 
31 instalment total was only $214-million 
below the high set in September, 1941. 





lence of dishonesty and the little regard 
given to reliability by many contractors 
constitute the most destructive compe- 
tition in the industry.”” And he backed 
this up with a batch of case histories. 

The researcher took the contractors 

to task on still other scores. He found, 
for instance, that no two contractors— 
even in the same city—have the same 
price structure. He also criticized them 
for “spreading thin”; by this he meant 
that contractors tend to take in too 
much geographical territory and add too 
many sidelines. 
e Advice—On the positive side, Reitell 
offered some pointed advice. The bur- 
den of his argument: Apply some scien- 
tific business methods and some com- 
mon sense to the industry. He also 
urged contractors to: 

(1) Keep operations within 30 miles 
of the home office. Work the home ter- 
ritory intensively before setting up 
branch offices. And when you do, do 
some market research first. 

(2) Stabilize employment throughout 
the year, cut down labor turnover, and 
provide incentives to encourage high- 
quality work, 

(3) Set up industry-wide cost ac- 
counting procedures. As individual con- 
tractors, keep accurate account of direct 
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and overhead costs by job, line, and 
months. Install rigid controls over costs, 
overhead, and compensation to em- 
ployees. (To start the ball rolling, Rei- 
tell distributed a special cost accounting 
manual prepared for the association.) 
e As to Prices—Abeve all, Reitell in- 
veighed against price cutting. 

Contractors frequently pare prices to 
lift their business volume. But the en- 
gineer advised, a cut of 10% in prices 
usually requires a volume boost of at 
least 20% to keep profits at the same 
level; failure to grasp this principle has 
forced innumerable contractors to the 
wall. 

Reitell offered the contractors some 
substitutes for price-cutting: Give bet- 
ter service, reduce overhead and costs, 
give accurate estimates on each job, im- 
prove buying practices. And to the asso- 
ciation as a whole he assigned the job 
of (1) cleaning dishonesty out of the 
field, and (2) creating standards. 


AIRPLANES FOR BUSINESS 


More and more executives are using 
private airplanes for business purposes. 
And they are saving money for their 
companies by doing so. 

That was the claim made last week 


by the Beech Aircraft Corp. of Wichita 
Ran. Reporting on a survey, it sai 
that 70% of the 1,209 Bonanzas sok 
last year are being operated exclusive): 
for business purposes. By comparin; 
the flight time with cross-country aut 
scuvel seal figures the saving per yea 
in man-hours comes to $5,200 pe: 
owner. 

Further analysis of the survey show 
that the average owner uses his fow 
place, all-metal Bonanza for 399 hour 
and 56 min. per year. The averag< 
passenger load is about two people. Ot 
those using their planes for other than 
business, 19% flew them for both busi- 
ness and pleasure, only 11% for pleasure 
only. 


Curiosity Kills 
A Steel Gray Market 


Last week a small boy’s curiosity 
brought into the open a gray market 
steel operation. 

The youngster was watching some 
men load a truck with nail kegs from a 
warehouse near one of Pittsburgh Steel 
Co,’s plants. One of the men told him 
to get out of there. 

The boy told his father, a Pittsburgh 
Steel employee, about his encounter. 
The father passed the story on to his 
foreman. When it reached top brass, 
officials realized no one had any busi- 
ness loading kegs at that warehouse; it 
was a trucking concern’s terminal. 

e On the Track—The company hustled 
out an investigator to track the truck 
down. Here’s what he found: 

Pittsburgh Steel has an arrangement 
that allows its employees to buy as many 
as five kegs of nails for their own use 
at the regular price of about $7. A 
broker had been buying the kegs from 
the workmen for about $12. He had 
piled up a truckload of them at the 
warehouse. 

Some fast talk with the trucker con- 
vinced him that the nails were hot. He 
told the investigator they were con- 
signed to a Connecticut builder. Over 
the telephone, the builder pleaded that 
he was in the gray market only to help 
the G. I.’s. He was warned that if he 
accepted delivery of the nails he would 
be sued. s 
e Recovery—A wire to New York held 
up the truck at the city terminal. 
Pittsburgh Steel put up bond, and had 
the truck returned to the company’s 
own plant. There the kegs were piled 
in a conspicuous corner—a silent warn- 
ing to the employees involved. 

Pittsburgh suspended the employee- 
purchase privilege. Then it called in 
the union to see what action can be 
taken against the workmen who bought 
the nails on a certification that they 
were for personal use. 
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| Margarine Gets a Break 


New York legislatoi’s pass bill allowing state institutions to 


use it as butter substitute for a year; House committee prepares for 
hearings on federal taxes and fees. Meanwhile, margarine use rises. 


The New York State Legislature 
handed the margarine industry some 
cood news last week. It passed a bill 
‘hat will allow hospitals and other state- 
aided institutions to use margarine and 
butter substitutes for the next year. 

e Break-Through?—This was only a par- 
tial and temporary victory. But to the 
margarine interests, who have been 
waging a 50-year knockdown, drag-out 
fight with the dairy and butter inter- 
ests, it looks like the start of a break- 
through. 

The goal of the margarine makers is 
to roll back the many federal and state 
excise and license taxes on their prod- 
uct. These, says the industry, are purely 
discriminatory—based on the false prem- 
ise that margarine isn’t as nutritious as 
butter. 

e Strategic Victory—Chief battleground 
of the whole fight is the key House 
Agricultural Committee in W ashington. 
And here the margarine proponents 
have finally won a strategic victory. 
Early next month the committee will 
begin hearings on a margarine bill. It 
would bring present federal excises on 
colored margarine down to those for 
the uncolored product. 

What’s happened so far indicates a 
turn of events in the historic struggle 
over margarine. At one time, the power- 
ful dairy and butter lobbies from Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and New York 
pretty much had the field to them- 
selves. But now they face a new and 
powerful soybean-and-cottonseed farm 
bloc, fronted by midwestern and south- 
em congressmen. Behind this coali- 
tion is a consumer lobby that gets a 
helping hand from big-city congressmen. 
¢ Timetable—The margarine lobby’s 
timetable has worked smoothly this 
year. Chairman Clifford Hope of the 
Agricultural Committee finally agreed 
to Y begin hearings on the bill introduced 
by Pennsylvania’s Rep. Robert J. Cor- 
bett. This is the group’s real coup: It 
figures that it has lined up enough com- 
mittee members this time to report the 
bill out of committee. 

After that, the lobby’s high com- 
mand believes, the ways are greased 
for quick—and favorable—action by Con- 
gress and the President. With butter 
retailing at $1 a lb—and margarine at 
48¢—this reasoning looks pretty good. 
But first the margarine people must 
get their bill through the inevitable 
torm of a committee hearing. 
¢ Taxes and Fees—The margarine in- 
dustry has plenty to beef about on taxes. 
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Butter that sells at retail isn’t stuck at 
all with federal or state taxes and fees. 
But margarine is. Here are the federal 
taxes and fees which are galling to that 
industry: 

(1) An excise tax of 10¢ a Ib. on 
colored margarine, $¢ on uncolored; 

(2) A manufacturer's license fee of 
$600 a year; 

(3) Wholesaler’s fees of $480 a year 
for colored margarine, $200 for uncol- 
ored; 





FRAZER UNVEILS TRACTOR 


Joseph W. Frazer, already a going partner 
of Henry J. Kaiser, has another four- 
wheeled venture under his belt. Last week, 
to the roll of his press agent’s drums, he 
unveiled the venture’s latest: a new, light- 
weight tractor. Here Frazer (right) ex- 
changes well wishes with his ally in the 
project, J. C. Jaques, head of the Jaques 
Power Saw Co. of Denison, Tex. 

Jaques and Frazer hail the tractor (called 
the Jaques-Frazer) as the farm equivalent 
of the Model T Ford. It is powered with 
a light, air-cooled, 6-hp. engine that de- 
velops a powerful torque. A  fuel-saving 
gadget lets the engine warm up on gasoline, 
then switches over to cheaper kerosene. A 
new model of the Rototiller is available to 
go with the tractor. 

Frazer Farm Equipment Corp. will mar- 
ket the tractor. Frazer believes there’s a 
home and export market for 5-million of 
these tractors. He’s aiming at the small 
farmers who don’t want larger, more costly 
equipment. Tentative price: $695. 





(4) Retailer's fees of $48 and $6 re- 
spectively. 


e States, Too—But even if the — 
taxes go by the board, there is still « 
big job ahead with the states. Eight 
states have excise taxes On margarine 
tunning from 5¢ to 15¢ a lb. Ten 
charge retailers fees of up to $400 an- 
nually: twelve charge wholesalers up to 
$1,000; eight charge manufacturers up 
to $1,000 for annual licenses. 

Last year these levies brought in 

almost $5-million in revenues for the 
U. S. government, another $1.2-million 
for the states. Even more important to 
the margarine makers than these taxes 
are the 23 states which ban entirely 
the sale of yellow margarine. If makers 
could sell the colored product nation 
ally, sales of margarine, they say, would 
jump a lot. 
e Other Progress—During the war and 
since, new legislation has _ nibbled 
away here and there at these formidable 
restrictions. Last year, for instance, 
Pennsylvania did away with its license 
fees of $500 for wholesalers, $100 for 
retailers. It now charges an annual 
license fee of $2 for manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, restaurants, and 
boarding houses. 

New York dropped its prohibition on 
margarine use by state- -supported insti- 
tutions for the duration of the war. (It 
has been estimated that the new sus- 
pension of the ban this year will save 
hospitals alone about $2.7-million.) 
e Basic Facts—The dairy and butter in- 
terests are hardly ready ‘to throw in the 
sponge. But it is clear that their posi- 
tion has slowly been weakened by some 
basic economic facts. One of them is 
that although it still has a long way to 
go to catch up with butter, margarine 
has become big business. In 1940, the 
per capita consumption of margarine 
was 2.4 Ib. as against 16.9 Ib. of butter. 
Last vear the estimated consumption 
was 4.5 Ib. of margarine, 11.5 Ib. of 
butter. 

Another basic fact is that margarine 

now means a whale of a lot to soybean 
and cotton farmers. In the first 10 
months of 1947, 16% of U.S. soybean 
oil (189-million Ib.) went into mar- 
garine. And margarine makers used 29% 
of the country’s cottonseed oil (236- 
million Ib.). 
e Repercussions—If the margarine peo- 
ple get what they want, it may have 
some repercussions elsewhere in the 
U.S. farm economy. Further inroads by 
margarine into the butter market would 
undoubtedly weaken butter prices. This, 
in turn, might well bring down fluid 
milk prices. For fluid milk prices are 
determined under a federal-state form- 
ula, based on the prices for butter and 
skimmed milk. So dairy farmers would 
be sure to want a revised milk price 
formula, based on something more solid 
than butter. 
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1 Lumber and waste piled before wooden and Kaylo-insulated 2 


doors are soaked with oil... 








3 In less than 20 minutes it is completely consumed. At the 
end of the 45-minute test .. . 








And set afire. After 8} minutes the wooden door’s panels have 
burned and fallen away. . . 





The insulated door stands firm, has not buckled, and is 
barely warm to the touch 


New Insulating Material Withstands Fire 


Owens-lllinois’ Kaylo, for use in heat-insulating block, 
fireproof doors, roof tile, will be available in about three months. 


A new fire-resistant insulating mate- 
rial made its flaming debut last week. 
The product: Kaylo Insulation, a cellu- 
lar compound of such inorganic materi- 
als as lime, silica, and asbestos (the 
exact process is a secret). The maker: 
American Structural Products Co., a 
subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
e What’s in a Name?—Here’s how 
Kaylo got its name: The “K factor,” in 
insulation parlance, is a measure of how 
many B.t.u.’s are transmitted per sq. in. 
of insulating material per hour per de- 
gree difference in temperature at a mean 
temperature of 300 F. Kaylo’s rating is 
0.47. That, according to the engineers, 
is low. Hence, K-low—or Kaylo. 

he material will be offered in two 
densities. The lighter one (90% air 
cells) weighs 11 Ib. per cu. ft.; it will 
be offered as heat-insulating block. The 
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heavier (80%. air cells) weighs 20 Ib. 
per cu. ft.; it will be marketed initially 
as roof tile and fireproof doors. The 
company says heat actually improves its 
insulating efficiency. 

e Test—Last week, a fireproof door with 
a core of Kaylo and a veneer of plywood 
was set in a cinder-block wall at Amer- 
ican Structural’s new plant at South 
River, N. J. Beside it, a conventional 
six-panel wooden door was_ installed. 
Lumber and waste, soaked with oil, 
were piled in front of the doors, and 
ignited. 

The wooden door was completely 
consumed in about 12 minutes. But the 
new door had lost only its veneer on 
one side after 45 minutes; the inside 
was barely warm to the touch at the 
end of the demonstration. Even more 
important, the new door stayed shut 


with no apparent buckling; because suf- 
focation is a major cause of death in 
fires, a tight seal to exclude smoke and 
fumes is essential in a fireproof door. 
e Joint Effort—This new fireproof doo: 
was developed jointly by American 
Structural and U. S. Plywood Corp. It 
has been given a one-hour fire rating 
by the Chicago Underwriters’ Labora 
tories. 

The doors will be made at U. S 
Plywood’s Algoma (Wis.) plant, mar 
keted as the Weldwood Fireproof Door 
Primary selling targets: hotels, hospitals, 
schools, apartment houses. 

e Pilot Plant—Kaylo, a war baby, was 
born in an Owens-Illinois pilot plant at 
Berlin, N. J. Production was limited— 
and restricted. The small, steady drib- 
ble went solely to war plants and the 
armed forces. It was used in ships as 
insulation against heat and cold, in 
refineries, in chemical and power plants 

It still isn’t ready for public distribu 

tion—and won’t be until the South 
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First Sinclair 
Drilling Rig 
To Ethiopt@ 
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Refinery 






Topay Sinclair is planning for the future—tapping the 
earth’s surface for new sources of oil, drilling wells, laying 


pipe lines, investing in research, developing new products. 
What's it all add up to? In people it means a growing 
Sinclair family of 20,000 employees, 100,000 stockholders. 
In dollars it means an annual payroll and employee bene- 
fits of $82,000,000, and annual output valued at about 
$400,000,000. In land it means 210,000 acres of proved oil 
reserves, and 5,200,000 acres of undeveloped area. 


In production it means 7,000 producing oil wells and 
300 producing gas wells, and a production of around 
100,000 barrels of crude oil a day. In transportation it 
means tank cars, tankers, and the longest company-owned 
pipe line in the world. 
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Sinclair 


This Sinclair pattern of progress is making a major con- 
tribution to the prosperity and well being of millions of 
people—in the home and on the farm, in factories and on 
the highways, on the sea and in the air. That’s why Sinclair 
is a “Great Name in Oil.” 
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“Southern Hospitality - NUTS!” 


ee eee 

and the best business etiquette, 
everywhere, calls for a Cyclone Chain 
Link Fence to keep them safely on the 
outside, As a result, Cyclone has become 
the most widely used property protec- 
tion fence in the world. Maybe you'll 
want to consider its advantages for 
your plant. 

Its chain link fabric is galvanized 
after weaving, for maximum rust pro- 
tection. Its special design assures rails 
that won’t buckle, posts that remain in 
alignment, and gates that won’t drag. 
And it’s put there to stay by Cyclone’s 
own factory trained crews. In short, a 


U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 





fence that is always taut and true 
throughout its length, despite difficult 
conditions of terrain, climate or weather. 

Why not investigate Cyclone Fence? 
Our free fact-book, “Your Fence,” will 
help you to decide which of U-S-S 
Cyclone’s 14 types best fits your par- 
ticular requirements. And our trained 
engineers are at your service in plan- 
ning the most economical fencing pro- 
tection for your plant. No job 1s too 
large or too small, 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. « Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 428 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations, 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choese any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


T) Residence. Approximately........csececcesece seongnesaee 





Interested in fencing: ( Industrial; ( School; () Playground; 
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River plant is completed and in opera 
tion. About three months from now 
is the tentative cstimate. Distributio; 
will be through regular building-mat 
rial dealers. Price has not yet been set 
but the company says it will b 
“‘moderate.”’ 
e Utility—Of particular interest to buil: 
ers~both domestic and industrial—is t] « 
material's response to ordinary too! 
It can be drilled, sawed, and nailed, t! 
company says. As a starter it will b 
offered in just one size: 18x36x3 in 

As an indication of its utility as 
building material, the company point 
to its own South River plant. The root 
there—a quarter of a mile long and 200 
ft. wide~is made entirely of Kaylo tile 
The tile is supported on wire mesh 
covered with a weatherproof skin, 


Machine Tool Salesmen 
To Go to College 


Machine-tool salesmen will boost th 
average age of Cornell University’s 
campus population this summer. Fifty 
of them are going to be in Ithaca, N. Y,, 
for the first refresher course in sales en 
vincering ever to be given for their in 
desies. 

This week the course was announced 
by its sponsors. the National Machin« 
lool Builders’ Assn and the American 
Machine ‘Vool Distributors’ Assn. 
© Unique Seminar— The sales seminar | 
unique in several respects. It is the first 
effort to provide adequate university 
instruction in selling capital goods 
There are no academic entrance requir 
ments. Single companies frequently 
give sales refresher courses for their em 
ployees; the Cornell course is for the 
entire industry. 

Salesmen who compete against cach 
other in everyday life will sit alongsid 
each other in the classrooms. ‘Thei 
bosses will do the same sort of thing, 
because sales executives of various ma 
chine-tool builders and distributors arc 
on the faculty. The teaching staff will 
also include members of the Cornel] 
faculty and customers with long experi 
ence in buying machine tools. 
¢ Opportunity Ahead—The tool indus 
try feels that it is entering a period of 
greatest opportunity for its sales engi 
neers. That’s why these experienced 
men are going to Cornell. 

They will be taught methods of mar 
ket research, computation of machine 
earnings, tooling up a job, work simpli 
fication, motion economy, as well as 
sales and interview techniques. 

The 1948 Cornell course is a guinea 
pig. If it is successful, there will be 10 
courses in different colleges next year 
Ihat would provide refresher training 
for 500 men a year from builder and 
distributor companies. 
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TRANSPORTATION 





ONE OF 'THOUSANDS delayed in N. Y.’s 
Grand Central ‘Terminal as rails battle cold 


Weather Trouble 


Just plain cold, even with- 
out snow, plays hobwithrailroad 
schedules. Steam pressure drops; 
couplings, coal, switches freeze. 


Railroad operators are in a sweat this 
week—because their airlines are frost 
bitten. And many a traveling business 
man, delaved by trains many hours late, 
has been scratching his head in wonder 
ment: How can the cold weather snarl 
up schedules so badly? 

There is no single answer to. that 
question, ‘The rail tie-ups are caused 
by an accumulation of several factors. 
Because it operates wholly within the 
cold zone, the New York Central has 
been hit by practically all of them. So 
it makes a good case study of weather 
handicaps. Although western roads 
fared better, the Central's troubles were 
shared to some extent by all lines. 


¢ Below Zero—The Central’s trains are 
geared to run smoothly as long as the 


thermometer stays around 20 F. But 


last week, subzero readings were re 
corded at all points between Albany and 
Buffalo. At Utica the temperature hit 


i frigid —26 F. 
Not the least of the Central’s prob- 


lems is how to keep a 15-car train heated 
without sacrificing speed and power. 


Che average Central's steam locomotive 
ruises at 80 mph., carries a steam load 
f 250 to 280 Ib. This steam must heat 


the train and the water in the Pullman 
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You 0h the steel! 
We have the EQUIPMENT 
and the "KNOW HOW” 





OVER 200 
SKILLED MECHANICS 


us on your Die and 


OVER 100 PRESSES 
5$000—50 TON CAPACITY 









ACTIVE TOOL & MFG. COMPANY 
DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN _ 
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The “heart” of a Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jack is its Heinite 
Piston, proven by actual tests to withstand ten times the wear of 
conventional cups or packings. Completely engineered and 
manufactured in our own plant, the exclusive Heinite Piston is 
your guarantee of maximum operating efficiency in every Hein- 
Werner Hydraulic Jack. 

FOR APPLICATIONS IN YOUR PLANT REQUIRING UP TO 100 TONS PRESSURE! 
Industrial plants have found many time and labor-saving uses 
for Hein-Werner Hydraulic Jacks. For maintenance, conversion 
or production line operations, these hydraulic jacks are efficient 
for pressing gears, pinions or bushings—or for helping to shift 
heavy machinery, move heavy stock, or other load-lifting opera- 
tions up to 100 tons. Every Hein-Werner Jack is tested at 14 


times its rated capacity. 


Made in models of 112, 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 
30, 50 and 100 tons capacity. See your 
industrial supply distributor or write us. 


4 ORPORATION 


WAUKES WISCONSIN 


~ 
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and dining cars as well as drive th: 
wheels. When the temperature drops t 
around zero, much more steam is 1 
quired to keep the train warm. ‘I’ 
build up this extra reserve, the Central’ 
trains must run 20 mph. slower. 

@ Diesels, ‘Too—And diesels are proving 
no better at beating the ¢old, at leas: 
according to the Central. Each diese 
locomotive carries an auxiliary stean 
generator to provide heat for the train 
In extremely cold weather these genera 
tors don’t have enough water capacity 
to shoot steam back through the cars fo: 
any prolonged period. Unless more fre 
quent stops are made to take on water, 
steam pipes in the rear cars will freezc 
up. 

Western railroads, on the other hand, 
say that diesels run much better in cold 
weather; they don’t suffer from heating 
troubles. But the Erie R.R. reports 
cars on diesel-powered trains have frozen 
up this winter. And the Central says it 
has cut in steam locomotives for diesels 
on one or two occasions. 

e More Stops—Even with two diesel 
units, the Central’s crack ‘Twentieth 
Century Limited got chilly. Normally 
the Century stops to take on water only 
at Toledo and Buffalo. This winter it 
has been necessary to make five and six 
water stops. And-the Century has been 
carrying two less than its normal string 
of 17 cars. 

Freezing drip valves further compli- 
cate the heating problem. All passen 
ger cars are fitted with these valves to 
tap off condensed steam from the heat 
ing lines. When the valves freeze 
closed, the condensed steam remains in 
the pipes; that takes the heat from the 
steam. 

e More Headaches—Heating is only one 
fly in the ointment. Other delays are 
caused by: 

(1) Pressure Loss. When the weather 
is very cold, it’s hard to get adequate 
pressure in a steam engine. Reason: A 
big portion of the available heat is lost 
to the atmosphere. Less pressure in 
the boiler means the engine can’t haul 
as much tonnage. Less tonnage on 
freight trains means more freight trains. 
More freight trains mean more delays 
for through passenger trains. 

(2) Frozen Couplings. A three-min- 
ute recoupling job becomes a half-hour 
ordeal in zero weather. The couplings 
(as well as frozen pipes and valves) have 
to be thawed loose with a torch. 

(3) Frozen Coal. Coal is often wet 
when it is loaded into the carriers; it 
must be cut loose with a pick before 
it is fed into the boilers. 

(4) Cold Lubrication. Oi] and grease 
congeal in cold weather; that means 
trains have to run slower. It also means 
slower switching in the yards and 
terminals. 

(5) Routine Slowdowns. Servicing 
and inspecting take longer when the 
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FIBERGLAS* 





eee @ Star performer in industry’s hot spots 


“é 


Wherever you find hot spots—those ‘‘we-ean’t- 
afford-heat-loss’”’ points in the plant—you’ll find 
Fiberglas Insulating Blankets right for the job. 

Why? Because they save installation time, they 
save fuel—and they save money. That’s the 
proved-in-use experience at many of the country’s 
important plants—on industrial ovens, boilers, 
ducts, breachings, retorts—and a long list of 
specialized processing equipment. 

The high thermal insulating efficiency of Fiber- 
glas results from the countless tiny air spaces 
enclosed in a lightweight, wool-like blanket of long, 
fine fibers of glass. Here is a material that will not 
burn, rot or decay—is non-corrosive and will not 


corrode metals. ™‘berglas insulation holds together, 
is resilient, wil’ ..wt settle under vibration. 

This basic material is further processed into 
blankets that meet the requirements of industry 
for insulating hot surfaces up to 1000° F. In the 
illustration, Fiberglas Insulation has been fabri- 
cated with a metal mesh exterior surface to facili- 
tate application and provide a base for insulating 
and finishing cements. 

Get all the facts about Fiberglas blankets— 
their many forms and uses. Write for ‘‘Fiberglas 
Insulations for Industry” . . . Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Dept. 803, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Branches in principal cities. 


In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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FIBERGLAS 






THERMAL 
INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


“FIBERGLAS is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) for a variety of products made of or with glass fibers by Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 

















Do a 


CRANE JOB 
with 
LIFT TRUCK? 


EVANS PRODUCTS CO. does it 


... with a IPEDS 


This ROSS 12 HT equipped with a ROSS channel boom cuts dozens of man hours 
off unloading time at Evans Products. The channel boom, like other ROSS attach- 
ments, makes one ROSS Lift Truck serve for two, or more, specialized machines. 
The channel boom slips off in a matter of seconds — no pins, bolts, or clamps — 
and the ROSS is ready for regular lift-truck work. Pneumatic tires make heavy 
load handling easy indoors and out, in all kinds of weather. Here’s a lift truck 
that does any number of jobs around your plant — and cuts off a lot of man hours 


on every one. Capacities range from 5,000 to 18,000 pounds. 


Take a tip from Evans — let a ROSS cut your handling overhead 





Rely Ou 


4 : R CO. 
ROSS THE ROSS CARRIE 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 














train is iced up. And it takes longer t 
load and unload mail and express. 

e Delays Compounded—Terminals an 
yards are crucial bottlenecks in cok 
weather railroading. Absenteeisn 
among yardmen increases sharply 11 
cold weather; this causes delays in get 
ting locomotives out, and in car ove1 
hauls. 

And one delay leads to another. Train 
yards become clogged with late train 
waiting to be washed and reassemble« 
for their next run. This results in de 
lays at departure times. 

e Sample—A case in point is the Cen 
tral’s Commodore Vanderbilt on the 
New York-Chicago run. Normally due 
in New York at 9:25 a. m., the Commo 
dore has plenty of time to go out to 
the Mott Haven yards at 149th St., be 

overhauled, and return to Grand Cen- 
tral for its 4:45 p.m. departure. 

But lately the Commodore has been 
running four or five hours behind sched- 
ule. This lands it in New York between 
] p. m. and 2 p. m. It would be physi- 
cally impossible to overhaul the train in 
time for it to leave on schedule. So the 
Central turns the Commodore around 
at Albany. This allows time to clean the 
cars and make up the Pullman berths 


before the afternoon run. Passengers 
are shuttled between New York and 
Albany on local trains. In return for 


this inconvenience the Central provides: 
(1) a refund of the difference between 
Pullman and regular fares from Albany 
to New York; (2) a free lunch. 

e Icing—The removal of snow and ice 
from rights of way is, of course, a big 
thorn in a railroad’s side. In New Eng- 
land, where the snowfall has exceeded 
100 in. in some spots, the weather- 
hardened New Haven R.R. considers 
this winter one of the worst in its his- 
tory. Despite its modern equipment for 
battling the winter clements, the New 
Haven “has lately been resorting to the 
old-fashioned pick to clear its tracks. 
Reason: Ice conditions have been so 
bad in places that rail plows were use- 
less. 

Most of the New Haven’s troubles 
have come on spur lines and sidings. 
Frequently ice forms so hard a pack 
between the rails that the flanges of 
freight-car wheels climb up on the ice 
and the car is derailed. During the past 
month more than 500 New Haven 
freight cars and dozens of engines have 
been derailed in this manner. 


e Be Prepared!—The railroads make 
everv effort to overcome these diffi- 
culties. Gas and oil burners are pro- 


vided to keep switches open in the 
yards. Stand-by engines are made ready 
at division points where possible, sO om it 
if an engine shows up in trouble, 
quick change can be made. But most 
of the headaches come from factors 
over which the roads have little control 
They just do the best they can. 
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% A letter in our files, from the Scott-Foresman 


Company, testifies to this statement. Copy of 


the letter is available upon request. 


With DITTO B. F. Goodrich Saves $40,000 Annually 





AS COMPARED WITH HAND COPYING 


Although Ditto delivers bright, errorless copies of 
anything typed, printed, written or drawn, in 1 to 
8 colors, it is more than a duplicating method. 
Ditto is a One-Writing Business System, adaptable 
to production, payroll, purchasing or order-billing. 

B. F. Goodrich Company, for example, saves 
$40,000 annually with a Ditto One-Writing Order- 
Billing system; thus, the cost of this Ditto system 
was recovered many times the first year it was in 
use. Hundreds of firms, in widely diverse fields of 
business, report similar savings with Ditto. Despite 
the size or nature of your business, Ditto canhelp you. 


(To learn the details on how B. F. Goodrich 
does a better job with Ditto, while saving 
$40,000 a year, write for your free copy of 
Case History 3411.) 


Production 
Payroll 
Purchasing 
Order-Billing 


tu tatoy UT TO) tein St 


o TRADE MARK RIG. U.S. F4T OFF. 


DITTO, INC., 2236 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois © In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontaric 














THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL 


ROOFING AND SIDING... 
BACKED BY THE BIGGEST 
NAME IN ALUMINUM 
BUILDING PRODUCTS...... 






Fire-proof, rust-proof, rot-proof, corrosion-re- 
sistant aluminum is the complete answer to in- 
dustry’s requirements for roofing and siding. 
Strong in itself, its light weight permits savings 
on framing structure. Its clean appearance fits 
the modern industrial picture. And its unique 
capacity for reflecting radiant heat improves sum- 
mer working conditions inside, while cutting 
fuel costs in winter. 

Reynolds, manufacturing a full line of aluminum 
building products, now offers its Lifetime Alumi- 
num sheet in the standard industrial thickness 
(.032” or 22 gauge U. S. Std.), corrugated to 1%” 
depth for extra strength, 2.67", crown to crown. 
Sheet widths 35” for roofing, 3334" for siding, 
both covering 32”. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12- 
foot lengths. Accessories: Ridge Cap, Gambrel 
Joint, Side Wall and End Wall Flashing, together 
with proper filler blocks. Immediately available 
from your supplier. Write for descriptive folder. 
Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products 
Division, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


ALUMINUM SHINGLES + CLAPBOARD SIDING « SHEET 
ROOFING & SIDING + EAVES TROUGH & CONDUCTOR 
PIPE « CEILING PANELS + WALL TILE + WINDOWS 
GARAGE DOORS « REFLECTIVE INSULATION « “ALUMI- 
DROME” (FARM AND COMMERCIAL UTILITY BLDGS.) 
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FILLING IN THE GAPS 


Casing the joints around airports, James 
Gibbons Co., Relay, Md., developed a new 
sealing compound—a combination of rub- 
ber and paper cord. ‘The filler bypasses the 
old problem of asphalt being forced out of 
the joints during expansion and contrac- 
tion of the concrete. A _ special machine 
tamps the paper cord into the cracks as a 
base. Then a rubber sealing compound is 
applied. The paper cord dams up the bot- 
tom until the rubber hardens. Already used 
on some 4,000 miles of airport joints, Gib- 
bons claims the process developed with a 
hand from Philadelphia’s Twitchell Co., 
will work just as well on highways. 





ANYTHING FLIES 


Maybe it’s still a slight exaggeration 
to say airline cargo planes are hauling 
everything but the kitchen sink. But 
they’re getting closer. 

Kitchen stoves—nearly a thonsand of 
them—are the latest to travel by air. 

Ihe shipment of new gas ranges 
weighs a total of 200,000 Ib., completely 
fills 15 big four-engined planes. Pan 
American is flying it from *Miami_ to 
Bogota, Colombia. 


N. Y. CENTRAL CAR ORDER 
The New York Central System or- 
dered 5,000 new freight cars last week. 
Half are for the Central and half for 
its subsidiary, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, which moves coal, coke, and ore. 
Two thousand will be boxcars; 2,000 
hopper cars; and 1,000 gondolas. 
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The new Brownhoist Diesel Electric Locomotive-Crane combines two big 
material handling devices into one. 








It is a heavy-duty switch engine that travels up to 15 MPH, keeps cars on the 
move in your yard . . . and it’s a powerful locomotive crane that works 
equally well with magnet, hook or bucket. 


Maintenance costs are low because travel gearing is eliminated—travel power 
is supplied directly to car trucks by inside hung spring-mounted motors. 
Operating costs are low, because the Brownhoist Diesel Electric Locomotive- 
Crane is powered by fuel that is cheap and plentiful. 


Like all Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes, the new Brownhoist Diesel Electric 
Crane has the Monitor-type cab assuring the operator 360° visibility; 

14” safety clearance between car body and cab, and other design features 
that contribute substantially to safer, more efficient material handling. 
Plan to reduce your costs, today, with a Brownhoist Diesel Electric Crane! 
Write for complete particulars. 


BROWNHOIST builds better cranes 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 250 TON WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE CAR DUMPER 





INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION @ BAY CITY, MICH. © DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
CLEVELAND, CHICAGO © AGENCIES: DETROIT, BIRMINGHAM, HOUSTON, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, SAN FRANCISCO, 


SEATTLE, SPOKANE, CANADIAN BROWNHOIST LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 
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THE 


LOCATION 
OF YOUR PLANT 





MAY WELL 
DETERMINE 
YOUR PROFITS! 


By selecting plant sites with profit 
advantages, you get a head-start 
over competition. The Wabash 
Industrial Department helps you 
choose wisely, by furnishing you 
with pertinent data about hundreds 
centrally located 


of available sites... 
sites with a strong profit potential. 


Low-cost power and fuel... abun- 
dant raw materials...a dependable 
supply of labor...and the efficient 
freight and passenger service of 
the Wabash... these are the factors 
which may well determine your 
profits. Before you buy, get the 
facts from Wabash. No obligation, 
of course. Just phone or write: 


H. H. McINTYRE 
Genera! Industrial Agent ,Wabash Railroad Co. 
D-14 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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IN DALLAS a passenger gets polite routing 
instructions from a trolley hostess 





IN CINCINNATI bus riders are solicitously 


commercials. Nearly all said they were fine; 


Transit Lines Woo 


Girls on Dallas vehicles 











IN KANSAS CITY wire recorders are in- 
stalled to keep riders happy—with music 





asked what they think of F-M _ programs—and 


but some wanted more music. 


Riders and Dollars 


build goodwill by hearing cus- 


tomers gripes; music furnished in Kansas City and in Cincinnati. 


In a handful of cities this week, the 
sour expression of straphangers is turn 
ing to a quizzical grin. After five years 
of boos from bus drivers, John Rider is 
being wooed by the transit companies. 
He might wonder why the transit com- 
panies have started worrying about him 
sO suddenly—especially Ww hen buses are 
still jam-packed. 

To the transit companies the answer 
is obvious goodwill, plus—directly or in- 
directly—more money. For in these days 


of high operating costs (some bus com- 
panies can’t even afford new equipment 
inything that might bring in a few extra 
dollars would be welcome. 

e A Listening Ear—The Dallas Railway 
& ‘Terminal Co., with Texas straightfor- 
wardness, picked up the service question 
right by its thorns. It sent out a corps 
of four girls, dubbed ‘“TransitAides,” 
to find out what the riders really 
thought of its service. The girls got 
some ready complaints—but not so 
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FULL VALUE FOR 
TODAY’S DOLLAR! 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES — 
(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


ENR BUILDING COSTS 


(Source: Engineering News Record) 


PRA COMPOSITE MILE COSTS 
(Source: Public Roads Administration) 
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POST-WAR COMPARISON — Construction Costs vs. Wholesale Commodity Prices (1945 Average — 100%) 


; 
: While commodity prices soared to a new high of 54 above for an agreed-upon period of time; to settle disputes 
1945 wholesale market quotations, average construction without work stoppage; and to eliminate wasteful 
¢ costs were held to a 37% increase in 1947—and highway practices. 


construction to 31.5%, ; 3 , 
(4) To exert every possible effort toward improvement 


4,500 general contractors throughout the country, members of construction management and efficient operation. 
of The Associated General Contractors of America, have 
been fighting to hold down construction cost lines to the 
lowest possible level for specified quality. 


(5) To discourage owners from demanding completion 
of projects at speeds which involve premium pay for 
overtime work or any procedure involving extra costs. 

That’s why Construction—America’s second largest industry 


i io: Sill naliad: Yaw: sollualo-dillec’ Costs cannot now be forced down to pre-war lows without 
—gives you full value for ! 


national economic distress—but, a stabilization level is 
Early in 1947, the A.G.C. adopted a policy-program for gradually being found through greater labor productivity, 
a down-to-earth cost pattern. It is: increased management efficiency, and through development 
of operational economies. 





1) To secure and quote rices whenever possible. : < 
ss Bila . a "= ° Members of The Associated General Contractors of 


America assume an obligation to work toward 
cost-stabilization—and fully recognize their respon- 
sibility to give the public its money’s worth for its 
investment in construction. 


(2) To pay fair and just wages to workmen. 







(3) To encourage workmen to produce a day's 
work for a day’s pay; to maintain wage rates 











The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


More than 100 Chapters and Branches throughout America 
National Headquarters — Munsey Building — Washington 4, D.C. 





SKILL, INTEGRITY, RESPONSIBILITY IN CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, HIGHWAYS, RAILROADS, AIRPORTS, PUBLIC woORKS 

















b, you cant do this 


BUT YOU CAN BUY SAME-SIZE MOTORS 


IN ALL THE DIFFERENT TYPES 


Interchangeability can’t make a poor motor good, but it does make 
good motors better—better because there’s no fuss or bother when 
specifications change. “Same-size” motors save time... trouble... 
money, and special heads aren’t headaches since a head that fits one 


motor fits them all. 


That's why R & M Uni-Shell Motors are the easy answer to instal- 
lation problems. Shell diameter, shell length, base mounting holes, 
shaft location, shaft dimensions, head fit, and bolt circle are identi- 
cal for all motor types in any one frame size. 


This and many other excellent construction features make these 
modern motors quiet, cool running, good looking, long lasting. 
Whether you buy standard motors, special motors, or motor parts, 


you'll ke Uni-Shell design. Write for literature. 
DIRECT-CURRENT 


ONLY THE END-HEAD CHANGES 


A change in the end-head opposite the shaft 
extension is the only external difference be- 
tween motor types. Polyphase induction 
motors are made in sizes from 1 to 30 h.p.; 
single-phase repulsion or capacitor-start, 
from 1 to 5 h.p.; direct-current, from 1 to 
7% h.p. Housings may be general-purpose, 
open, drip-proof, splash-proof, totally en- 
closed, or fan-cooled totally enclosed. R & M 
application specialists will be glad to work 
with your own engineers on any powering 
problems. 






Splach- Proof 
RM UNI-SHELL 
MOTORS 


SINGLE-PHASE 


POLYPHASE 
INDUCTION 


ROBBINS « MYERS - INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO + BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
MOTORS > HOISTS = CRANES > FANS > MOYNO PUMPS 








many as they had expected. Samp! 
“Why aren’t there more buses duri: 
rush hours?” 

The TransitAides also made house-t 

house visits to plug the idea of usii 
transit service for shopping during sla: 
hours. This would spread out pe: 
loads over a broader period. 
e Music to Soothe and Sell—In oth: 
cities the changes are just as startlin; 
Bus and trolley riders find themsely: 
wooed by the strains of sweet musi 
But with the exception of one (Kansa 
City) they find that the wooing had 
double purpose. For along with th 
music, they have to listen to radio con 
mercials. 

One of the most ambitious project 
stems from Cincinnati. If the newl 
formed Transit Radio, Inc., has its way, 
straphangers all over the nation wil 
soon be bouncing along to the strain 
of the “Missouri Waltz” and “Pepsi- 
Cola Hits the Spot.” 
eF-M in the Act—President of this 
enterprising new firm is Hulbert Taft. 
Jr. Taft is also managing director of 
Cincinnati’s radio station WKRC and 
its F-M sister, WCTS. 

Electronic Research Laboratories, 
Inc., of Evansville, Ind., built an F-M 
set for use on streetcars and buses. 

Taft’s idea is to put sets like this in 
public vehicles and maintain them fo: 
the privilege of broadcasting WCTS 
programs to the riders. Transit Radio 
pays a fee to the bus companies fo: 
each set installed. Depending on th« 
number of riders, the fee ranges from 
$2 a month per bus for the first year 
of installation up to $6 a month per 
bus for the third year. The company 
already has a contract with the Green 
Line, a transit firm that serves the Ken- 
tucky area around Cincinnati. 
¢ To Go on the Market—Taft has also 
launched plans to sell franchise for the 
idea to F-M stations in other cities, He 
expects the F-M stations to like the idea 
because it gives them a guaranteed audi- 
ence for their advertisers. Test runs 
have already been held in Evansville; 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and Houston. 

In the Cincinnati test, the company 
took a poll of riders to see what they 
thought of the idea. An overwhelming 
majority said it was O.K. 

e A Recording Player—In Kansas City, 
Public Service Co. officials have another 
twist to the music-to-soothe idea. Two 
years ago they tried out a regular radio 
receiver on a bus to see how the passen- 
gers like it. The riders turned thumbs 
down; they didn’t like the commercials. 

The officials’ latest idea is a device, 
installed on a trolley bus, that plays wire 
recordings. It gives an hour of music, 
then rewinds itself and starts over again. 
The program is sweet and simple: no 
jive, no sopranos, no commercials. 

But Kansas Citians are wondering. An 
advertising agency installed the device. 
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HKansteel METALLURGY 


Fansteel has drawn upon every continent in the world for ores and 
raw materials. These go to make up the metals, alloys and products 
with which Fansteel serves industry. 

Fansteel metallurgy begins with these crude ores. It converts 
them through intricate processes into pure metal powders. Here is 
the starting point of this useful art, powder metallurgy. Used pure, 
or blended with other materials, they become metals, parts, shapes 
and products which industry needs—electrical contacts, rectifiers, 
acid-proof chemical equipment, special alloys for a host of purposes. 

Ever-increasing uses for these products of Fansteel research 
have brought Fansteel to an eminent position in metallurgy. | 

If you have a problem requiring metals with unusual properties, 
you will receive friendly help from the Fansteel engineering staff. 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 








Fansteel 





Actual size of one of the 
thousands of styles of 
Fansteel Tungsten con- 
tacts. Some much larger, 
some even smaller. 











PRODUCTS OF FANSTEEL 
| and its controlled subsidiaries 
& 

Tantalum, Tungsten, 
Molybdenum, Columbiym 
Electrical Contacts 
Acid-Proof Chemical Equipment 
Selenium Rectifiers 
Powder Metallurgy Products 
Tantyng* and Tantaloy* Metals 
Fanweld* Hard Facing Metals 

Tantalum Carbide 
| Tungsten Carbide 
« Fansteel-Balkite* Rectifier: 
Fanstee!l-Balkite* havens 
Surgical Tantalum Products 
Vascoloy-Ramet* Carbide 
Tools and Dies 
| Weiger-Weed Resistance Welding 
| Electrodes, Holders, 
| Dies and Alloys 


i # Reg. U. S. Pot. Office 
























WORLD POLITICS 


@ GREECE—® 
Will the 
Communists © 
take over? 
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PALESTINE — 
Will partition be 
carried through? 
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BIG QUESTIONS: The answers will largely determine the future relationship between Russia and the West 


Mediterranean Hot Spots in the Cold War 


Russians begin to squirm under the increasing pressure of 
the Anglo-American squeeze play. But it’s still touch and go. 


The U.S. and Britain have been 
building up a political-military squeeze 
play against Russia. And the Russians 
are beginning to squirm under the pres- 
sure. 


THE POLITICAL ANGLE is to knit together 
non-Soviet Europe with U.S. dol- 
lars. Britain’s role in this shows up 
sharply in Bevin’s drive for a United 
States of Western Europe. 


THE MILITARY ANGLE is to probe along 
the Mediterranean and hook up a 
long salient from Gibraltar to the 
Middle Fast. It would be fortified 
by a chain of airfields, naval bases, 
defense pacts, and special missions. 


e Direct Answer—The Anglo-American 
military angle is a direct’ answer to 
Soviet moves in Europe and the Medi- 
terranean-Middle East area. It took on 
real form and substance when Molotov 
broke off the Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference that was held in London two 
months ago. 

Russian ambitions are being squeezed 
in at least a dozen spots in the Mediter- 
rean and bevond—from Italy to Turkey, 
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from Libya to Iran. And the Soviets 
have been showering our State Dept. 
with protests over Anglo-American 
moves in this area. Their transmitters 
have been spraying the story of U.S.- 
British “‘aggression’”” to Russia and the 
rest of the world. 

Even more indicative that the Rus- 
sians are feeling the pressure are the 
shadowy signs that they're thinking 
about calling off the cold war against 
the West (BW —Feb.7'48,p15). Hints 
are reaching Washington that if Con- 
gress O.K.’s a strong Marshall Plan the 
Soviets won’t buck it, may even offer to 
accept the original invitation to par- 
ticipate. 
¢ Bloodless Blitz—Since the London 
Conference breakdown the U.S. and 
Britain have put on the following 
bloodless blitz: 

(1) More Marines were sent to the 
U.S. fleet in the Mediterranean. 

(2) The British stepped up _ their 
drive to conclude defense pacts in the 
Middle East. 

(3) The U.S. Army’s wartime air 
base at Tripoli, in Libya, was reopened. 
Joint plans were drawn up for an unveil- 


ing of similar bases at Bengasi and ‘To- 
bruk. 

(4) Britain moved to build up the 
island of Cyprus as a key base in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

(5) The U.S. transferred 15 naval 
vessels to ‘Turkey, including four mod- 
ern submarines. 

(6) Secretary Marshall declared that 

the U.S. would continue to supply 
military aid to Greece and Turkey. 
e Pattern—Despite official denials in 
Washington and London, these moves 
are part of a pattern. They are based on 
action first, explanations later. And 
they have two major objectives: 

e To keep the Russians off balance 

in an area where they’ve been on the 

offensive; and 

e To tighten the U.S.-British grip 

on Middle East oil—a “must” at least 

for the period of the Marshall Plan. 


e Lower Tide—The Russian offensive 
has now fallen away from its high tide. 
But neither Washington nor London is 
ready to go on record that the tide 
won't wash back. The situation is still 
touch and go in the Mediterranean. 

In Greece, the Soviet timetable was 
upset by the Communists’ failure to 
take Konitsa and set it up as capital of 
the Soviet-inspired “democratic” govern- 
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How to Geaz the 


LAW OF AVERAGES 
in Selling 


> 


“Pounding the pavement” and “ringing doorbells’ 
are familiar expressions of the old-fashioned 
theory that out of a certain number of calls, some 
prospects would be located , . . some sales would 
result. 


But today’s selling can be made more productive 
by reducing the range of the “law of averages” toa 
concentrated group of identified potential buyers. 


For example, a new market is created for hundreds 
of products every time there is a comstruction 
activity—whether it be a commercial, industrial, 
municipal, educational, engineering, or residen- 
tial project. 


You can have this prospect-revealing information 
in each buying stage of the construction process— 
at the right time for you to make your sales pre- 
sentation—through the use of Dodge Reports. 


671 Dodge news gatherers are trained to get the 
facts, every day, about these prospects’ plans for 
future commitments. Every one of these decisions 
means an intention to buy somebody’s products. 
Dodge Reports enable you to direct your selling 
to meet each prospect’s time-table of buying, and 
slice the cost of selling all the way down the line— 
from marketing policy right through to the sales- 
man’s call. Each sales action is more efficient, more 
profitable, when based on Dodge Reports. 


F.W. DODGE 
“DIRECT TO THE MARKET” 
Fact-filled folder, shows how you can bene. 
| fit from Dodge Reports, how the Reports 
are prepared, how you can select a Dodge 
Report Service that is adapted to meet your 
specific needs. Send for your complimentary 
copy today. Address Dept. BW-248, 
CORPORATION 





ODGE REPORTS 


Construction News 
DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





ment, But the Communists are com 
mitted to overthrow the U.S.-sup 
ported Sophoulis government. 

U.S. arms, ammunition, and combat 
equipment are now pouring throug! 
Greek ports. 

In Trieste, Italy and Yugoslavia hay: 
failed to agree on a governor for th« 
free territory. The question has now 
been thrown into the lap of the U. N 
Security Council—which will probab) 
throw it back at Italy and Yugoslavia 
Meanwhile, 10,000 American and Brit 
ish troops within the territory stand 
guard against 65,000 of Tito’s men just 
outside. 

In Italy, the middle-of-the-road ck 
Gasperi government is girding for th 
Apmil elections. There have been insist 
ent reports that if the Communists los« 
with ballots they'll turn to bullets. Only 
last week, the Italian police uncovered 
arms caches in various parts of the coun 
try. The government has been concen 
trating troops and police in northern 
Italy, where the Communists may at 
tempt a coup similar to that in north 
erm Greece. 

Turkey still has the jitters over a pos 
sible new Soviet demand for contro] of 
the Dardanelles, a Russian aspiration 
for centuries. As in the case of Greece, 
U.S. military supplies are now reach 
ing Turkey in volume. In addition, 
American dollars and technicians are 
helping Turkey to harden the coun 
try’s ability to withstand Soviet pressure. 

In Libya, once Italian-owned but 
now under British occupation, it’s a fair 
question whether the Russians will re 
new their demand for a trusteeship over 
Tripolitania, western half of the coun- 
try. If the Russians do, the British and 
Americans can be expected to gang up 
on them. The chances are that the Ital 
ians will get Tripolitania after a trial 
period of “trusteeship.” The eastern half 
of Libya—Cyrenaica—may be split off 
and given its independence. Actually, it 
would be controlled by the British who 
stand ace-high with Al Senussi, the head 
man in that part of Libya. 

In the Middle East, the problem is to 
strengthen what the British and Ameti- 
cans already have. In that part of the 
world, the Russians haven’t done much 
more than hammer on the door 

Aside from being part of Britain’s 
life-line, the Middle East is strategically 
vital to the U.S. as well. Reason: oil. 

Reserves in the Middle East are to 
day an Anglo-American monopoly. ‘The 
U.S. figures that Middle East oil can 
help supply Europe’s needs and those of 
the Far East without depleting reserves 
in the Western Hemisphere. They're 
being counted on to supply nearly all 
the petroleum requirements of Marshall 
Plan Europe. 

e Need for Oil—The Russians need this 
oil too. That’s why they’ve tried to gob 
ble up the oil-rich territory of Azerbai 
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jan, in northern Iran. Back in 1945, 
the United Nations turned the trick of 
talking the Soviets into leaving Azerbai 
jan. Since then U.S. influence in Iran 
has increased. 

An American expert is reorganizing 
the gendarmerie; a mission is revamp- 
ing the country’s finances; our ambas- 
sador has helped to stiffen the govern- 
ment’s backbone in the tough spots. 

Anything that keeps the political pot 
boiling in the Arab world is to the 
Soviet taste: 

In Egypt, the British and Egyptians 
are still deadlocked over revision of 
their 1936 treaty of alliance. So Soviet 
hopes have been on the rise. But the 
real trouble is internal. The Egyptian 
government would like to put the treaty 
on a postwar basis. 

Nevertheless, scheming for power 
within the country has helped to keep 
negotiations stalled. Meanwhile, the 
British continue to keep 10,000 “spe 
cialists” along the Suez and to keep 
bases in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

In Syria, too, the Soviets have been 
smacking their lips. There, the Syrian 
parliament has yet to ratify the right-of- 
way for Arabian American Oil's pipe 
line to the Mediterranean (BW —Jan. 10 
’48,p23). 

This pipeline will carry oil from 
Saudi Arabia, where the Americans 
seem to be in strong with King Ibn 
Saud. He allows the U.S. to continue 
using its super-bomber field at Dhahran 
despite strong pressure from neigh 
boring Arab states to throw the Ameri 
cans out. So far, Ibn Saud has sided 
with the Yanks—and the cold cash 
they're bringing to his desert country. 

In Iraq, Communist activity plus the 
intrigues of Rashid Ali el Kilani—the 
country’s ex-Nazi ruler—were factors 
in Iraq’s recent rejections of a new de- 
fense treaty with Britain (BW—Feb. 
7'48,p104). If el Kilani returns to power 
(he’s now in refuge in Saudi Arabia) the 
Russians wouldn’t have much of a 
stand-in. But neither would the British; 
they kicked el Kilani out in 1941. 
¢ Big Chance—Russia’s big chance to 
get a foothold in the Middle East is 
shaping an in Palestine, the weakest 
spot in the Anglo-American squeeze 
play. - 

The British have washed their hands 
of a partition plan which the Arabs re- 
fuse to accept. As the time grows 
nearer for the withdrawal of British 
troops, the U. S. faces a difficult choice: 

Should it send munitions or troops to 
enforce partition, and risk the loss of its 
oil concessions? Or should it continue 
its hands-off policy and risk the wrath 
of world Jewish opinion? 

Meanwhile, Russia is eager to move 
troops into Palestine unilaterally or as 
part of a U. N. force. For Russia, Pales- 
loosen up the Anglo-American squeeze. 
tine could be the golden opportunity to 
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TO ELECTRICAL PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS: 





Whether you build midgets or goliaths, you can safeguard 


your product performance... @nd your reputation . . | 
by using NATIONAL ELECTRIC WIRE and CABLE— 
the wire and cable on which electrical buyers everywhere 
have learned to depend for greater reliability, superior 
performance and longer life— the wire and cable that 


adds life to electrical products. 


Manufacturing high-grade insulated wire and cable has 
been our business for nearly fifty years. Why not let our 
engineers show you how the quality of National Electric 
Wire and Cable will add quality to your products. Write to 


National Electric Products Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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B. F. GOODRICH uses 
AIM PLICALL 
Intercommunication 


to Make Every 
Working Minute Count 








Businessmen everywhere know the 
time-saving value of good office and 
plant intercommunication. Mr. G. O. 
Fossen, Chicago District Manager of 
the B. F. Goodsich Co., says: “Ours is 
a busy organization in which rapid 
and efficient service is an important 
factor. We rate our new AMPLICALL 
System as an invaluable asset. It saves 
time, motion and energy in our office, 
warehouse and shipping areas.” 

You too, can make every working 
minute count in every branch of your 
business—with AMPLICALL—Ameri- 
ca’s Finest Business Communication 
System. Get the full details today. 

See Your Phone Book 
For your nearest AMPLI- 


CALL specialist, look in 
the “Iintercommunication"” 






on Systems (cont'd) 
UNICATION SYSTEMS” 
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general business section of your classified 


institut 
‘oeere peony 4 e. Engi 
requirements Expert survey 


directory, or write airect 
to the Rauviland Corp., 
ERE TO Buy IT” 


rete Ad 


Chicago, Illinois. 


...+++- Ppauland ------- 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 


Send complete details on the New 
AMPLICALL. 


([] Send your representative. No obligation. 





CITIES 
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INDUSTRY CROWDS Baltimore’s waterfront. Clustered about the city’s inner harbor 
are: (1) American Sugar Refining Co.; (2) Bethlehem shipyards; (3) McCormick & Co. 


Baltimore: New Export Leader 


Port takes first place in volume (but not value) of foreign 
shipments in 1947's first eleven months. Coal, grain exports zoom; 
city is closer to producing areas than other Atlantic ports. 


Europe’s huge postwar demand for 

American goods is boosting Baltimore 
into a biting position among U. S. 
ports. Reason: its geographical position. 
Baltimore is nearer than any other 
Atlantic port to the source of supply of 
the two commodities most needed by 
Europe—wheat and coal. 
e Leader—Official Dept. of Commerce 
export and import statistics for all of 
1947 won’t be available for perhaps four 
weeks. But this week Baltimoreans were 
patting themselves on the back over the 
figures for the first eleven months—which 
showed the port in first place on the 
basis of export tonnage. 

During this period, some 12.8-million 
tons of exports passed through the port 
of Baltimore. New York, the perennial 
leader, handled only about 12.5-million 
tons. New York did not yield top place, 
however, in value of exports. On this 
basis, Baltimore was third, with Phila- 
delphia second. 


There is some difference of opinion 


among exporters as to whether value o1 
tonnage should be considered first in 
determining a port’s importance. Balti 
moreans plump for tonnage: “A pocket 
ful of diamonds,” they say, “might be 
worth a whole shipload of cargo.” 

e Not So High—On the import side, 
Baltimore ran second to New York in 
tonnage in some 1947 months; third to 
New York and Philadelphia in others 
In import dollar volume, it was fifth or 
sixth in a list including New York, Phil 
adelphia, Boston, New Orleans, and 
San Francisco. 

In 1946 Baltimore was second among 
the country’s ports in total foreign-trad¢ 
tonnage. It handled 13.8-million long 
tons (8.5-million of exports, 5.3-million 
of imports), compared with New York’s 
21.2-million (10.5-million of exports, 
10.7-million of imports). 

Coal and grain export figures are com- 
plete for 1947. They show that Balti- 
more exported nearly 4.3-million more 
tons of coal in 1947 than in 1946; 
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§-million more bushels of grain 

(roughly, 200,000 tons) than in 1946. 

The port shipped out about 180,000 
tons of flour in 1947; none the year 
before. 
e Advantage in Freight—Baltimore is 
nearer the midwestern cities than Phila- 
delphia or New York—so freight rates 
are lower. For instance, it’s 767 mi. 
from Chicago to Baltimore, while the 
distance from Chicago to Philadelphia 
is 814 mi., to New York, 890 mi. From 
St. Louis to Baltimore the distance is 
891 mi., to Philadelphia 964 mi., and 
to New York 1,040 mi. 

Baltimore’s three trunk-line railroads 

—the Pennsylvania, Western Maryland, 
and Baltimore & Ohio—have grain ele- 
vator capacity of over 12-million bush- 
els. Total delivery capacity is 4}-million 
bu. in 10 hours, said to be the largest 
of any U. S. port. The three roads’ coal- 
loading capacity totals 97,000 tons in 
1Q hours. 
e Service—During 1947 the number of 
shiplines serving the port more than 
doubled—62 at the end of the year, 29 
at the beginning. Fifty overseas lines 
maintain 143 monthly sailings to 141 
foreign ports. (Baltimore has, alto- 
gether, 160 foreign ports of call as 
against 76 in 1946.) Eight intercoastal 
services have 17 sailings monthly to 11 
Pacific Coast ports. Four coastwise lines 
offer 64 sailings monthly to 14 Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. 

The harbor has about 45 miles of 
berthing space. Many of the 290 piers, 
docks, and wharves are close to the cen- 
ter of the city. During the last part of 
the war, the Army found that the port’s 
general cargo loading rate was 37 meas- 
urement tons per gang hour, nearly five 
tons above the all-port average for that 
period. Army loading costs of $1.47 per 
measurement ton were $¢ less than the 
national average. (A measurement ton 
is the amount of cargo, regardless of 
actual weight, that will fill 40 cu. ft. 
of space in a ship’s hold.) 

Ice rarely is a problem in port opera- 
tions (although this winter is an excep- 
tion). Serious fog conditions average 
about 14 days a year. 
¢ Shipbuilding—Baltimore is a leading 
ship construction and repair center. It 
has 10 shipbuilding and repair yards. 
Main ones: Bethlehem Sparrows Point 
vard, next to the Bethlehem Steel Mills; 
Bethlehem Steel's Shipbuilding Divi- 
sion in the inner harbor (picture page 
46); and Maryland Drydock Co. Beth- 
lehem built more than 600 ships dur- 
ing the war at its Baltimore yards. 

The principal route to the sea from 
Baltimore is down Chesapeake Bay and 
out through the Virginia Capes. But 
about 20% of the deep-draft ships using 
the port come via the Chesapeake & 
Delaware Canal, a shorter route to 
North Atlantic. coastal ports. For in- 
stance, the canal route to New York is 
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Wruar Is Ir that makes a booklet, a 
folder or a broadside into a successful 
piece of advertising? Inevitably, it is the 
happy combination of a persuasive mes- 
sage with attractive illustrations against 
the background of a well-chosen paper. 
Let Hamilton assure the success of the 
hackground. Simply pick one of the 
famous Hamilton Text and Cover papers, 
and your message will have that look of 
sparkling originality that invites the 
reader’s attention. 

Ask your printer or your Hamilton 
paper merchant to show you the wide 
range of colors, surfaces and weights 
available in these quality papers: 

. Victorian 


Andorra ... Hamilton . . 


Gainsborough ... Weycroft...Kilmory 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pd. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, San 


Francisco. 


HAMILTON PAPERS 
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REDUCING MACHINE FOR THE 


.' 
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The only way to reduce real 
costs is to produce more 
goods per man-hour of la- 
bor. No type of machine does 
this more effectively than a 
PRESS. Parts which are PRESS 
produced are invariably 
lower in cost, size for size, 
pound for pound, and detail 
for detail, than parts pro- 
duced by casting, machin- 
ing, or other methods. 
Better standards of living 
for all—and better profit 
margins for producers—fol- 
low the introduction or ex- 
tension of press techniques. 
Clearing has made impor- 
tant contributions in this di- 
rection. Many an item for- 
merly manufactured by 
slower, costlier processes is 
now created by a Clearing 
press—often at a single 


stroke. Large or small, such 
parts usually improve the 
product and always show up 
advantageously on the cost 
sheets. 

Lower costs mean lower 
prices — and that, in turn, 
means broader markets. If 
you are a manufacturer, you 
simply can’t afford to ignore 
this important economic law. 
Adapting your parts for 
PRESS production, utilizing 
the extreme precision and 
great flexibility of Clearing 
equipment, might be the 
most profitable step you ever 
took: 

Our engineers—compe- 
tent, long experienced, and 
forward-looking—are ready 
to help you. We urge you to 
investigate, without cost or 
obligation. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 West 
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148 miles and about 13 hours shorter 
than the Virginia Capes route. 

e Industries—In addition to its port ac- 
tivities, Baltimore is a growing indus 
trial area. Among the city’s industries 
American Sugar Aetining: Standard Oil 
(N. J.); Western Electric; Davison 
Chemical Corp.; Procter & Gamble; 
Lever Bros.; Bethlehem Steel; Du Pont: 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America: 
Glenn L. Martin; McCormick & Co. 
(spices); Black & Decker (electrical 
tools); Harbison-Walker Refractories: 
Locke Insulator Corp.; General Refrac- 
tories; and National Gypsum. 


Houston Millionaire 
Beats Jones on Zoning 


For years, ex-Secretary of Commerce 

Jesse Jones has been the kingpin in the 
Houston (Tex.) financial, business, and 
political structure. Seldom has anyone 
dared to challenge that position. 
e Defeat—Last week Jesse Jones had not 
ony been challenged; he had been de- 
feated on a hot local issue. ‘The ques- 
tion—up for a vote—was whether or not 
zoning regulations should be established 
in Houston—one of the few big U. S. 
cities that have none. 

Jones threw his influence wholeheart- 

edly behind zoning. Promptly he was 
challenged by another millionaire, Hugh 
Roy Cullen. An oil-man who gives away 
his cash in million-dollar chunks, Cullen 
blasted Jones with a blistering state- 
ment. His charge: Jones, in his Hous- 
ton newspaper, ‘Ihe Chronicle, had pre- 
sented only the “pro” side of the issue 
to the voters. 
e “Graft and Greed”—In an open letter 
to three Houston papers, Cullen said: 
“I believe the people of Houston should 
hear both sides of any question that 
might affect their lives I cannot 
go along any further [giving money to 
local institutions] for I can see only 
graft and greed that will control our 
city from here out.” 

As a result, he said, he was resigning 
from all his many civic activities. Said 
he: “Jesse Jones has come back to Hous- 
ton and decided, with the influence of 
the press here . . . to run our city, so 
I am going to give our city to Jesse 
and his crowd.” 

e Answer—The Chronicle printed the 
letter on page 1. Beneath it was a 
statement by Jones: “I am sorry Mr. 
Cullen feels that there is only one side 
to the question of zoning and that 
because some of us differ with him. . 
he threatens to sever his connection 
with all civic enterprises.” 

Two days after this exchange, the 
vote was held. Last week, an unofficial 
tally showed that the Cullen position 
had won by a landslide. The vote: 6,555 
for zoning, 14,142 against. 
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This special bearing 
design protects Reli- 
ance Precision-Built 
Motors indefinitely! 


Reliance Totally-Enclosed, Fan-Cooled, Precision-Built 
Motor. For convenience, conduit box of Reliance Motors 
may be mounted in any of four positions or completely 
eliminated, as shown bere. 



















..-in Totally-Enclosed 
RELIANCE 22cccscou-Becclc MOTORS 


Wherever motors operate frequently under abnormal con- 
ditions, Totally-Enclosed, Fan-Cooled Reliance A-c. Motors 
continually amaze users by their longer life. That important 
extra protection they have—against moisture in the air, 
against liquids splashed or streamed right on them, against 
dust and abrasives— pays so much more than it costs! 


There’s extra protection inside, too—to make that longer 
life of dependable service doubly sure. Ventilation that licks 
the heat problem is provided by air drawn through end 
bracket and directed by baffles through streamlined passages. 
Thirteen-point winding treatment includes six spe- 
cial steps to assure the most effective insulation pos- 
sible. And an improved bearing design eliminates 
all lubrication worries! Write today for Bulletin 
C-125 (Bulletin C-218 if interested in D-c. motors). 


© 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 IVANHOE ROAD ° CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Appleton, Wis. @ Birmingham © Boston © Buffalo ©® Chicago © Cincinnoti ® Dallas 

Denver * Detroit « Gary © Grand Rapids © Greenville,S.C. © Houston * Kansas City 

Knoxville ¢ Little Rock ¢ Los Angeles © Milwavkee * Minneapolis * New Orleans 

New York © Philadelphia «© Pittsburgh © Portland, Ore. © Roanoke, Va. © Rockford 

St. Lovis © San Francisco © Seattle © Syracuse © Tampa ¢ Tulsa * Washington, D.C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE?$, MOTORS 


-“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’’ 














« GOOD FRAME 
is IMPORTANT 












3 HINSON* Luesese Frames 
made of 


KEYSTONE senincWIRE 


SPRING 
Hinson luggage is designed to keep 
its shape and trim style throughout 
extreme hard usage. 


An important hidden feature of 
Hinson luggage is the Keystone 
Music Spring Wire frame. Keystone 
Music Spring Wire is specified be- 
cause it retains its resiliency and 
resists the slightest tendency to sag 
under strain. The light weight, tough- 
ness and structural soundness of 
Keystone Music Spring Wire make 
it ideal for this important frame- 























X-ray view of Hinson Pax-Lite 
bag showing sturdy framework 
of Keystone Music Spring Wire. 











work job. 

We are indeed proud that Keystone 
Music Spring Wire is a recognized 
factor in the fine construction of 
Hinson luggage. 


*HINSON MFG. CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 














SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 






KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria 7, Ill. 





NEW OUTPUT for Gary: Engineered Toys 
makes model airplane propellers 


Gary Cuts Loose 


Steel town takes on new 
industries, adds 100 man-years 
of work. Features: diversifica- 
tion, use of home talent. 


It used to be that if you lived in Gary, 
Ind., you worked in a steel mill or you 
didn’t work. Dominated by giant Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. (U. S. Steel 
subsidiary), the town is one of the big- 
gest steel centers in the world. The 
steel companies were nearly all there 
was to Gary; they owned most of the 
town. 

But today, its citizens are ready to 

shake the label of “one-industry” town, 
so long applied to it. 
e New Approach—Gary has found a new 
way to make a hit in the old game of 
“community economic development,” 
better known as boosting. At bat is the 
Gary Industrial Foundation—made up 
of merchants, bankers, railroadmen, 
newspapermen, and industrialists. It 
started out 18 months ago with the same 
aims as many another community body: 
to bring new business to the town. 

But Gary’s approach has been differ 
ent. The foundation isn’t just a tub 
thumper and site-seeker for prospective 
tenants. It is banker, salesman, supplicr, 
trouble-shooter. 

e The Score—In the last year the foun- 
dation has helped start a couple of 
dozen young businesses on what appear 
to be successful careers. It has lent 
them a total of $100,000. It has found 
outlets throughout the United States 
and on four continents for their prod- 


ucts. It has speeded up delivery of 
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crucial raw materials, especially steel. It 
has persuaded the city to Tevamp zoning 
laws to let new business in. 

Net result: 100 man-years of new 
work for Gary citizens. 

e Home Talent Scout—'l'o make its idea 

jell, Gary has tackled the problem from 
three angles: (1) concentrating on local 
talent; (2) stressing specifically the prob- 
lem of its Negro population; (3) diver- 
sifying industry. 

The city feels that the best insurance 

for its prosperity is to make the people 
who grow up there want to work there. 
Gary will welcome any national con 
cerns that want to set up branch plants. 
But it is more interested in setting up 
local people—especially talented, ener- 
getic ones—in their own business. M: any 
other cities have offered banking and 
business advisory services. But most 
have gone after all comers, haven't con 
centrated on the home folks. 
e Negro Manufacture—Potentially most 
dramatic feature of the plan is its work 
on getting Negroes into manufacturing 
businesses of their own. (Gary’s popu- 
lation of 127,000 is 20% Negro; 27% of 
steel mill workers are Negroes.) The city 
feels this development could have na- 
tional implications. 

Negroes are limited almost entirely to 

retailing and the service trades—where 
lack of white patronage curtails their 
activity. So the foundation believes the 
Negro’s biggest future opportunity lies 
in manufacturing. Says Ralph Snyder, 
chairman and chief organizer of the 
foundation: ““Nobody asks about who 
makes an ashtray as long as it’s good.” 
(Snvder is publisher of the Gary Post- 
l'ribune.) 
e Diversified—But perhaps the feature 
of the plan to which the foundation 
points with most pride is its diversifica- 
tion. It is not easy for a “company 
town” to branch out into other lines. 
Gary’s program offers new hope to 
“one-industry’’ communities throughout 
the U. S. 

To put over the diversification pro 
gram, the foundation offers a banking 
service. Toughest problem for a new 
business is to get money. So the founda- 
tion puts up the moncy for promising 
enterprises that need it. 

Dale Belles, foundation president- 
who is president of Gary’s Ridgely & 
Belles, Drugs—sums up the founda- 
tion’s financing policy this way: Even 
if the loans don’t pan out, no one is 
hurt too much. The new company has 
used its loan to buy supplies from Gary 
businesses and to hire laborers who are 
Gary residents. The foundation mem- 
bers who put up the capital are Gary 
businessmen themselves; they get their 
money back anyhow. 

° Prop Business—A Gary Foundation 
loan started two youths, Roland J. 
Peterson and Colin Mackenzie, just 
back from service, in the mode) aircraft 
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Dont let noise throw 
Yow office fou a loop 


You don’t have to let noise upset your office. You can 
end the racket, permanently, with a ceiling of Armstrong's 
Cushiontone®. Clattering machines, jangling telephones—all 
the nerve-racking noises—are cut down to a quarter of their 
size by this amazing ceiling. 

Cushiontone is a most economical investment, and its low 
cost is soon repaid by increased efficiency of your staff. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a wood-fiber tile with 484 
deep drilled holes in each square foot of its surface. It 
absorbs up to 75% of the sound that strikes it. It’s easy to 
keep clean and can be repainted with no loss of efficiency. 
Cushiontone provides your office with extra insulation and 
brightness. Ask your Armstrong Acoustical Contractor to 
show you how little a Cushiontone ceiling will cost. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
do about Office Noise.” It gives all 
the facts. Armstrong Cork Company, 
Acoustical Department, 4702 Walnut 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 





Made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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some hard-boiled facts 
about soft-boiled eggs 


Like other American institutions, our soft-boiled egg is the 
biggest and best in the world. How it got that way is a hard- 
boiled story of efficiency and enterprise. Today's poultry 
farmer is a business man, turning out America’s favorite 
breakfast on a mass-production scale. Through the canny 
use of thermostatically-controlled brooders, ultra-violet ray 
lamps, and up-to-the-minute developments in vitamin re- 
search, poultrymen have in one generation increased average 
production from 150 to 200 eggs per hen per year. 


One of the feed supplements that make the modern hen a 
more effective producer is CSC’s natural riboflavin product, 
B-Y-21. The essential vitamins in B-Y-21 promote healthy 
growth and sound development in chicks, prevent curled-toe 
paralysis, make hens lay more nourishing eggs. 


For years, feed men have preferred B-Y-21. It contains 
valuable nutritive elements in addition to riboflavin. Like 


CSC insecticides and veterinary penicillin, B-Y-21 is an im- Gyp 
portant CSC contribution to agriculture. 










propeller manufacturing business, Firs! 
the foundation had to get the city re 
zoned to permit the young men to buil. 
their plant where they wanted it. The 
employ 15 workers, mostly teen-ager 

turn out 1,200 props a day on patented 
secret machines. They have made 500. 
000 already, and have sold them aroun: 
the world—in Sweden, South Africa 
Australia, the foundation helped then 
locate the outlets. The company, Eng: 
neered Toys, buys its lumber from . 
Gary concern. 

It’s good business because there’ 

such a big replacement market. Whe: 
you fly a model airplane you want thc 
propeller to break when your plan 
lands—otherwise you smash your motor 
“Pitch-rite propellers” are sturdy but 
breakable. 
e More Boosts—Another foundation 
loan put the Ba-Kon Chip Co. in busi- 
ness. The concern is run by a former 
grocer and foundry worker, G. E. Eller. 
It processes a ton of bacon rinds a day 
into commercial “cracklings” to be 
eaten with beverages. To help Eller 
on business procedures, the foundation 
put one of its members on his board of 
directors. 

A former orchestra leader ‘Theodore 
Nering, Jr., had always had a yen to 
make things with his hands. The foun- 
dation sakes him in setting up a brisk 
plastics business in Gary. He learned 
the business through correspondence 
school, polished off with a year’s ap- 
prenticeship at a plant. His new job 
has brought Nering contracts for in- 
terior decorations in Pullman cars, and 
for desk signs for Bing Crosby. 

Joseph Wiseman, a young man who 
was peddling steel in California in 1941, 
came to Gary to make tool boxes, garden 

tools, and roofing materials. Recently 
he faced a shutdown for lack of steel. 
The foundation approached one of 
Gary’s large steel mills and arranged de- 
liveries for him. 
e Biggest—Gary’s largest new industry is 
Gary Paper Mills, Inc. This $500,000 
plant will make 16,000 tons of news- 
print a year by de-inking old newspapers 
(page 71). A joint venture of 11 news- 
papers and a magazine, it’s scheduled to 
begin operations this spring. 

Other new Gary businesses: 

e OXI Corp. from from St. Louis. This 
is a husband-and-wife venture that 
makes a chemical cleaner for industrial, 
railroad, and steam-engine boilers. 
eJ.H.B. Mfg. Co. makes cases for 
clocks used in advertising displays; it also 
assembles the clocks. 

e Dunes Machine Co. is turning out 
specialty products of steel, brass, and 
aluminum. 

e Sonneborn & Young, Inc., is run by 
two young men (ages 30 and 31), who 
started as pants manufacturers in 1946. 
They have increased their payroll from 
25 to 62 persons in their first year. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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This Man is 
Installing a 


HAUSERMA 
Mose 


STEEL WALL 












MOVABLE 
in Offices 


glazed orsolid— 
grained or plain 
color — various 
standard 
heights, to 
ceiling or open 
above. 


yer je La 
Sam 


MOVABLE 
in Schools 


soundproofed, Mh) a 
fire resistant I 
flush walls ac- « 
commodate dif- 
ferent size clas- 
ses from year to 
year. 


MOVABLE 
in Factories 


control circu- 
lation —protect 
goods and proc- 
esses — keep @ 
out sound, dust, 
and drafts — 
glazed or solid 
types. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
6829 Grant Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
See Phone Book 


> @AUSERMAN 








--e the world’s most widely used movable 
steel partitions for offices, factories and 
all other non-residential buildings 


@ Hauserman Movable Steel Walls arrive at your building in convenient 
“packaged” units, ready to install. They are pre-engineered to your exact 
requirements. They are quickly, easily erected. All insulation, wiring raceways 
and accessories are built in. 
Hauserman Steel Walls are strong, rigid, comparatively light in weight. Above 
all, they’re easily moved whenever changing conditions demand quickly 
rearranged room layouts. In many cases, Hauserman Movable Steel Walls can 
be relocated to your new plans in relatively few hours. No expensive tearing 
down of plaster and tile partitions. No pounding pandemonium of hammers, 
falling debris, shoveling and wheelbarrowing. No spreading dust, dirt and 
grit to damage office machinery, equipment and furnishings. 
Hauserman Movable Steel Walls are made in richly beautiful types for the finest 
offices, and rugged durable types for factory service. They are used in the most 
efficiently-designed modern buildings such as the Firestone Research Laboratory, 
Akron; the New Office Building of Plymouth Motor Co., Detroit; 
\ Standard Oil Co. of Indiana Laboratories, and many others. 


There are many exclusive long-term advantages and economies 
\ in Hauserman Partitions and Wainscot, for new buildings or 
, old. It will pay you to investigate Hauserman features. A note 
to us on your business letterhead will bring our new 66-page 
Catalog 48, completely describing our services. If you have a 
current “partition problem”, we should be able to solve it for you. 





Since 1917... Leaders in 


Movable Steel Welt 


Prompt Delivery 





















Ger away from winter with all of its 
costly shutdowns and delays. Put sun- 
shine to work for you! 


Take a look at Tampa. The pulse of 
industrial Florida beats fastest in 
Tampa. Here, in the heart of Florida’s 
most heavily populated trade area, light 
industries will find ideal sites and 
unlimited opportunities. 


Tampa’s mild climate permits peak 
production the year ’round, cuts operat- 
ing costs in many ways, increases labor 
efficiency because employees live better, 
work better. Investigate the many other 
profit advantages of a Tampa location. T TAKE A LOOK AT 


WRITE TODAY for your free copy of 
new industrial booklet—‘*Take a Look at 
Tampa.” Address Industrial Department, nue Eee 
Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce. HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY FLORIDA 

















Look. . . No Hands! 


Those easy-to-look-at General _ office. Order from your local 
Electric Water Coolers are G-E dealer today. General 
easy to drink from, too. You Electric Company, Air Condi- 
can run one for only a few nas Se 
cents a day in the average Bloompeld, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














Water Coolers 





CONSTRUCTION 


Building Hits Peak 


Dollar volume in 1947 set: 
peacetime record. But physica! 
volume was less than in 1946 
price rises make up difference. 





For the building industry, 1947 wa 
the biggest dollar volume year in peace 
time history. Last week many in th 
business would bet that 1948 woul 
best this record by 12%. 

Engineering News-Record, a M«< 
Graw-Hill publication, estimates th 
total volume of all construction during 
1947 at $12-billion or more. The Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics puts the 1947 
figure at $12.7-billion. Engineering 
News-Record estimates that the tota 
value for 1948 (in terms of 1947 prices 
will be $13.5-billion. BLS estimates it 
will run up to $15.2-billion. 

The News-Record prediction of dol 

lar volume in 1948 is based on a con 
tinuing trend of dollar-volume gain 
that has held steadily at about 9% each 
year since 1941. Also, after a slow start, 
building activity picked up speed rap 
idly in the last four months of 1947 
(BW—Oct.11’47,p36). Actual building 
in hand during the last four months 
was about 20% ahead of the same 1946 
period. 
e Prices Distort Picture—Although it 
looked good in dollar-volume, 1947 was 
not so good a year as 1946 in buildings 
put up or begun. There was about 7% 
more construction for $10-billion in 
1946 than there was for $12-billion in 
1947. Price rises account for the differ- 
ence. 

Some observers predict that con- 
struction costs might rise another 10% 
in 1948—if last week’s commodity price 
break does not spread to building mate- 
rials. They feel that any sharper rise 
might prove dangerous to the construc- 
tion industry as a whole. 

e Homes and Factories—Of the 1947 
dollar total, heavy-engineering construc- 
tion—dams, highways, big factories, and 
other large-scale projects—accounted for 
more than $5.6-billion. This was a new 
high for a full peacetime year. (Such 
construction totaled $5.8-billion in 
1941, and $8-billion in 1942.) It’s ex- 
pected that more than $6.3-billion will 
be spent on this class in 1948. 

ore than 825,000 dwelling units 
were finished in 1947, highest num- 
ber since 1926’s 850,000. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics expects private in- 
dustry to start some 950,000 units in 
1948, while 20,000 publicly financed 
units will be started. 
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New Stinson Flying Station Wagon for °48. 
This safe easy-to-fly plane carries four people and baggage. 





Now/ Business and professional men 
can learn to fly with Stinson... Hee/ 


Hq: the long-awaited flight 

instruction program for men 

who are “too busy” to learn to fly 
- . and too busy not tol 


In this popular Stinson dealer 
program, under the careful guidance 
of Government-approved instruc- 
tors, you'll discover the simplicity of 
personal flying by actually doing it. 


See how easy it is! 


Like the other beginners in this 
safe, carefully planned program, 
you'll surprise yourself by soloing 
after about ten hours’ flying timel 


And then you'll know why thou- 
sands of Stinson owners who are 
active brsiness and professional 
men,‘ personal flying a “must.” 


How Stinson utility pays off 


Stinson owners are reducing travel 
time by as much as two-thirds with 
this safe, comfortable, “fly-any- 
where” plane. They set their own 
schedules, spend more evenings at 
home with their families. They use 
their Stinsons as 4-place personal 
planes . . . and as cargo carriers 
that haul more than a quarter-ton 
of payload with easel 


For 22 years, builder of America’s most useful personal planes 


Now—with free flight instruction— 
Stinson dealers offer you an oppor- 
tunity to find out what personal 
flying can mean to you in your 
business or profession. 


Enrollment, of course, is limited 
—to assure thorough, unhurried in- 
struction for every beginner. So it’s 
a good idea to mail the coupon to 
Stinson today! 





in about 10 hours, under ex 
instructors, beginners of all ages are 
learning to solo this ultra-safe, spin- 
resistant Stinson! Limited enroll- 
ment assures careful, personalized 
instruction for every student. 


Stinson 





This offer of free flight instruction 
is made only to men who are inter- 
ested in the practical business uses 
of Stinson planes . . . planes that 
carry the “. . . highest useful 
load of any four-place plane built 
today in their class.” 





Check and mail for: 
© Information on free flight instruc- 
tion (up to and including solo). 
© Free business-trip demonstration. 

(Your Stinson dealer will fly you on 
any one of your regular business | 
trips, up to 300 miles and return.) | 
© Literature on the new Stinson planes 
for 1948. 
Just attach this coupon to your letter- 
head and mail direct to Wm. H. Klenke, 
Jr., General Sales Manager, Stinson 
Division, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Wayne, Michigan, 


Name 
Firm name 
Type of busi 
Positi 


Addr 
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The great’ GATX fleet comprises more than 38,000 The GARX-URTX refrigerator car fleet consists of more 
tank cars of 2C7 specialized types for more efficient, than 18,000 cars . . . especially designed and built 
economical transportation of bulk liquids. for safe, sanitary hauling of foodstuffs. 


LEASING FACILITIES 


DESIGNED, BUILT, OPERATED by 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
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portant job of producing more equipment to 
meet the growing demand for our leasing 
facilities. Our manufacturing operations have 
been enlarged . . . productive capacity and 
effort have been stepped up in our work to 


General American operates 
the world's greatest public 
tank storage system for liq- 
vids. Terminals are strategi- 
cally located at Carteret, N.J., 
Houston and Corpus Christi, 
Texas; and Goodhope and 
Westwego, Loa. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
is using its production facilities at 
full capacity to serve you better 


We at General American recognize the all im- 


keep pace with this steadily growing demand. 

To the nation's shippers, General American 
pledges to continue its expansion program 
as fast as available materials permit... to 
continue in our efforts to provide adequate 


transportation and storage facilities for you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES © Buffalo » Cleveland © Dallas © Houston © Los Angeles © New Orleans © New York © Pittsburgh 
St. Louis ¢ San Francisco © Seattle © Tulsa © Washington * EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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Compressed air 
on the spot . 


new 


Quincy portable 
air compressors 


Quincy Portable Compressors 
provide mobile air supply on farms, 
in plants, in fact, practically any- 
where. Hundreds of jobs requiring 
spraying, chipping, inflating, 
cleaning, riveting, ete. can now be 


done conveniently and economi-, 
cally with compressed air. New 
Quincy Portable units are avail- 
able in a wide range of sizes from 
1 to 45 c.f.m. 


This new line of portables is 
another development of the Quincy 
Compressor Co. ... manufacturer 
of air compressors exclusively in 
sizes ranging from 1 to 80 c.f.m. 
Have a Quincy specialist help you 
with your compressed air prob- 
lems. Write Dept. W-28 for details. 


Quincy Compressors for many jobs 
DRIVING * CHUCKING + LIFTING « STARTING « 
INFLATING * PUMPING + BRAKING » BLOWING 
SPRAYING + PRESSING + FILLING 
AGITATING « CONTROLLING 
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QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: New York * Chicago ® 
San Francisco « St. Louis 
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LABORATORIES like this one at Sherwin-Williams will help keep . . 


Water-Mix Paints Go to Town 


Sales of resin emulsion type hit 20-million gallons last year; 
makers see even bigger market ahead. Sherwin-Williams will con 
centrate sales efforts this year on Kem-Tone for interior work. 


Last week Arthur W. Steudel, presi- 
dent of the Sherwin-Williams Co., said 
he was going to put a walloping stack of 
blue chips on water-thinned paints in 
1948. His program: 

(1) Boost production, advertising, and 
marketing on such “resin emulsion 
paints” for interior finishes; 

(2) Cut back promotion of oil paints 
for these purposes. 

Resin emulsion paints are the new- 

est, fastest-growing of the water-thinned 
paint clan. They contain emulsions of 
blended oils, synthetic resins, stable 
pigments, and that simplest of thinners 
—water. 
e Bright Future—Resin emulsion paint- 
makers see a big year ahead. Last year 
already was highiy encouraging. Exact 
figures on 1947 are hard to get. But resin 
emulsion makers think they marketed 
about 20-million gallons last year—sig- 
nificant, since compctitive  oil-base 
paints were pretty freely available. 

High-gloss and semigloss types are 
scheduled for production this year (at 
present resin emulsion paints are flat 
finishes only). This could mean_ that 
the new paints would be usable on ex- 
teriors as well as interiors. 

e Brands—Sherwin - Williams reports 
that it sold 12-million gallons of its 
“Kem-Tone” last year. But there are 
plenty of other companies in the field. 
These include such giants as E. I. du 


Pont de Nemours’ & Co., with “Speed 





Easy,” and the Glidden Co, with 
“Spred.”’ 

National Chemical & Mfg. Co.’s en 
try in the resin emulsion field is called 
“Ultra-Luminall.”” Westco Waterpaints, 
Inc., markets “Velduro.”” U.S. Gypsum 
Co. puts out ““Texolite.” 

At least one mail-order house, Sears 
Roebuck & Co., is making a bid for th« 
market. Its brand: ‘“‘Sero-Tone.”’ 

e Search for Thinners—Since the earli 
est days of the paint industry there ha 


NEW FIELDS for new paints: Arthur W. 
Steudel, president of Sherwin-Williams Co. 
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been little change in methods of pig- 
mentation (coloring). The bulk of re- 
search has been aimed at developing im- 
proved thinners to serve a dual purpose: 
(1) getting the paint on evenly while 
liquid, and (2) binding the pigment into 
a durable, uniform surface. 

Turpentine has done the job for 
many years. But odor and lengthy dry- 
ing time are two drawbacks; and _ it’s 
apt to show brush marks, is hard to re- 
move from clothes, brushes, hands, 
floors. 

Paint researchers have tried to use 

water as a thinner since about 1900. At 
that time glue, whiting, and chalk were 
mixed with water to form “‘kalsomine.” 
It, too, had drawbacks: lack of wash- 
ability and permanence; poor covering 
ower. 
e Milk Derivative ‘Tried—Cascin paint 
made its bow about the same time. In 
making this paint, casein (a milk by- 
product) is mixed with hydrated lime 
(a. preservative), pigments for hiding 
power, and lime-proof colors. This mix 
ture is thinned with water. But casein 
paint had. its share of critics. Their ob- 
jections: After mixing, the paint must 
stand until the binder forms; then it 
has to be applied swiftly before the 
binder solidifies. 

A paste-type casein paint, developed 
to overcome some of these objections, 
uses pigments of clay, silica, and lithi- 
pone, in an alkaline-dispersion binder. 





OODLES OF NOODLES 


A stockpile of noodle soup worth $25,000 
gets a once-over from William B. Smith 
(left), advertising director, and Carl I. 
Wood, vice-president, of Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc. The place: a Hoboken, N. J., ware- 
house. Purpose of the stunt: to show how 
much soup Lipton has to sell to cover a 
$25,000 radio prize contest it is conducting. 
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But the critics got to work again. ‘They 
said these paints are susceptible to bac- 
teria and enzyme action, sometimes 
produce objectionable odors, generally 
lack washability, and sometimes peel. 

e Solution—The new resin emulsion 
paints, developed during the thirties, are 
supposed to eliminate most of the short- 
comings of earlier water-mix paints. In 
these paints the resins form the binder; 
they are mixed with the pigmenting 
agents in a basic emulsion of tiny oil 
particles suspended in water. 

Other chemicals are used, of course, 
in today’s improved products. ‘These 
include ethylene glycol, bacteria in 
hibitors, “flatting” and wetting agents. 
Mica in the solution reduces brush fric- 
tion; corn protein adds body; borax pre 
vents undue acidity. 

e Pros and Cons—The new paints 
caught on quickly (BW —May4’46,p73). 
But they came in for some. criticism on 
washing characteristics and the limited 
range of available colors. Manufac- 
turers say washability is as good as the 
finest washable wallpaper, although less 
than semigloss or glossy oil paints. ‘The 
color range, they add, will be expanded 
within the year to include darker colors. 

‘To offset criticism, paintmakers cite 
the resin emulsion paints’ many ad- 
tantages: easy application, one-hour dry- 
ing time, lack of smell. Surfaces that 
normally require priming are easily cov- 
ered, and the fire hazard attendant on 
oil paints is eliminated. 
© Acceptance—Sherwin-Williams backs 
up its enthusiasm for these paints with 
a recent survey demonstrating con- 
sumer acceptance. According to the sur- 
vey, 45% of those who knew about 
Kem-Tone had heard about it by word- 
of-mouth; 25% of users had used the 
paint before, and liked it well enough to 
repeat. 

Retailers believe in it, too, savs the 
company. The survey showed that 82% 
of all dealers who carry paint (including 
those who normally don’t sell other 
kinds of paint—electrical appliance and 
automotive outlets) carry the resin emul- 
sion paints regularly. 


FREE OFFERS FOR FREE 

Advertisers who make free offers have 
hit a snag. A recent Federal Trade Com- 
mission ruling permits the use of the 
word “free” only when the offering has 
no strings attached. It can’t be tied to 
the purchase of another product. 

The National Better Business Bureau 
says that the commissioners split on 
their vote. It adds that it does not go 
along with the ruling, thus won’t object 
to advertising promotion that ties in 
“free” with an obligation to buy—if 
there is no deception. Since the new 
ruling upsets a number of its own deci- 
sions, FTC will have to reopen a lot of 
cases. 





Exclusive Thumb Add-Bar 

. eliminates at least one 
* operation with every item 
4 entered. 


Light in weight, the Clary 
is easy to carry. It’s heavy 
duty, but desk size. 


World's fastest adding 
machine 


and the easiest to use 


Adds: Subtracts+M ultiplies 


ec LAR 
Main Office and Factory. .. 1526 North 


Main Screet, Los Angeles 12, California 





Sales Offices in principal cities. If not 
listed in phone book, 
write for address 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION °” » 
1526 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 4 


For free booklet maul upon fo 
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The comfort, convenience and 
luxury are so downright enjoyable that you'll wish 
é the journey were longer. 


Daily Streamliner service to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Denver from Chicago and St. Louis. 


Discriminating travelers choose the Streamliners ... 
Pullman or Coach. 


| WOARAS Kg” 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 








Prospects for Sale 


Mailing lists are being usec 
more and more for many differ 
ent purposes. Publishers did 
record business last year. 


The “sucker list” that shady prom: 
ters used to use to peddle dubious gok 
mines and oil wells 30 years ago ha 
achieved respectability. Today man 
businessmen lean heavily on carefull 
compiled lists of investors, housewives 
automobile owners, or manufacturers 
The business of making and selling th« 
lists has become an industry in itself 
¢ Boom—The list makers had quite 
boom jast year. And this week, as the; 
counted up January’s score, they say 
indications that 1948’s business may b« 
even better than 1947’s. 

Estimates of the amount of mone, 
spent on direct-mail promotion in 1947 
run as high as $750-million. This fig 
ure, however, includes such costs as 
printing of circulars and mailing. Fo1 
the lists themselves, the compiling agen 
cies and brokers collected an estimated 
$200-million. 

e Good and Bad—The boom doesn’t 
surprise the makers of mailing lists. 
Their business, they. say, thrives in 
good times or bad. They feel that the 





THEY WOULDN'T BELIEVE HIM 


Giving something for nothing isn’t as easy 
as it sounds, according to Robert S. Bowers, 
a Kansas City retailer. Last week as a pub- 
licity stunt he offered to sell 300 crisp, new 
$1 bills in his store at 93¢ each. He found 
it took a lot of pushing to get rid of 110 of 
them in a day. Hoping to make the deal 
even more attractive (and perhaps get a little 
more publicity) Bowers promised to redeem 
the bills a week later at $1.50. Customers 
were still skeptical. Typical reaction when 
the offer was made: “Yeah, and get picked 
up by the FBI?” 
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present period has a few characteristics 
of both. ; 

Many businessmen, for instance, are 
finding their products increasingly hard 
to sell. To break down consumer re- 
sistance they are using plenty of direct- 
mail promotion. This, of course, re- 
quires lists of prospects. 

Some other businesses, however, find 
that their market is still good; to sell 
their products they need only contact 

sople who don’t already have them. 

But this, too, requires lists. Currently 
these two factors are keeping the list 
makers in plenty of bread and butter— 
and jam. 
e Why They Buy—The people who buy 
lists fall into many categories. They 
have one thing in common, however: 
they all have a commercial, spiritual, 
or political jackknife to whet. 

Selling a product comes first among 
the reasons, of course. But close on its 
heels come a lot of others: money for 
charities; support for political move- 
ments; public relations campaigns. 
Some list buyers are looking for pros- 
pects with loose cash to invest; another 
may only want a list of 100 research 
laboratories capable of doing a special- 
ized type of work for him. 

For many businessmen, direct-mail 
promotion assumes the aspect of a sci- 
ence and a religion. By proper selec- 
tion of mailing lists they plan campaigns 
which hit prospects with pinpoint ac- 
curacy; waste circulation is kept to a 
minimum. 
e¢ Whom They Buy From—lhe person 
in search of a list goes to a list company 
or broker. The broker merely obtains 
the list from a list house, adds a brok- 
erage fee, and delivers it to his client. 

The list company is a far more com- 
plicated operation. In its files repose 
the names and addresses of business ex- 
ecutives, shoeshops in the Bronx, 
wealthy widows, Hudson Bay trappers 
(including Eskimos), and millions of 
other persons and establishments. ‘The 
more popular lists are ready-made; spe- 
cialized lists may have to be made up 
from dozens of sources. 

A list is supplied to the buyer in one 
of several ways. It may consist merely 
of mames and addresses on standard 
tvpewriter paper; or the names and ad- 
dresses may be typed on gummed labels, 
ready for pasting on a mailing piece. 
Many list houses will type the listings 
on envelopes furnished by the buyer. 
e Industry Bigshots—One of the largest 
list companies is R. L. Polk & Co., 
Detroit. This company specializes in 
lists of automobile owners; it also pro- 
vides, however, many other types of lists 
gleaned from the many city directories 
it publishes (BW —Sep.6’47,p32). 

Other Jist seers include Reuben H. 
Donnelly Corp., Chicago publisher of— 
among other things—classified telephone 
directories. Bucklev-Dement Co. and 
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WHY EXPAND YOUR PLANT if Towmotor Mass Han- 
dling will reduce your costs and give you greater competi- 


tive advantage? Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks are the busiest 


machines in a plant—picking up, transporting, stags 


. . A . \ \ 
rotate, loading aeertcts- Théy increase praduction by keep-\ 


ing production machines constantly supplied; they increase 
storage by stacking higher; they increase profits by cutting 


handling time on every handling job. Investigate ‘‘M H’’ — 


the modern way to reduce your handling costs. 
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Your Feet Warm 


Ever drive on a brisk winter day, 
perfectly comfortable except for your 
feet? 

When fans or blower wheels circu- 
late enough air to the right spots, the 
car heater keeps every rider comfortably 
warm — from head to foot. 

This is another place where Torring- 
ton Vairified Air Impellers pay big 
dividends. Regardless of size, Vairified 
Air Impellers are designed and engi- 
neered in accordance with aerodynamic 
principles to circulate a maximum 
amount of air with a minimum of 
power. And, in car heaters to do it 
quietly, winter after winter. 

In any type of heating, cooling or 
ventilating equipment, Vairified Air 
Impellers are your assurance of quality 
and performance. Whether you make, 
sell or buy such equipment, you'll bene- 
fit from the advantages provided by 
Vairified Air Impellers. 


Sales engineers in all principal cities, 





MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TORRINGTON 
CONNECTICUT 














Trade Circular Addressing Co., both of 
Chicago, also conduct a good-sized traf- 
fic in lists. 

In New York W. S. Ponton, Inc., 
publishes a 128-page “List o’ Trades’’— 
an alphabetical catalog of the lists the 
company is prepared to furnish. Another 
list supplier is Boyd’s City Dispatch, 
Inc., which grew out of a private postal 
system started in 1830. Dunhill List 

0., Inc., is another New York house 
which developed from a related busi- 
ness: The company was formed in 1939 
to provide lists for a market research 
and sales promotion firm known as Dun- 
hill Co.; the list service quickly eclipsed 
the operations of the original company. 

Other sources of lists include many 

magazines which occasionally rent their 
subscription lists, and some book clubs 
which rent their lists of members. 
e Typical Operation—The operations of 
Dunhill List Co., Inc., are typical of 
many of the companies that assemble 
and sell specialized lists. Dunhill has 
no srticular specialty, makes up tailor- 
made lists to Seaey specifications. 

The company has sleaty of sources 
that it tries to keep current. These be- 
gin with everyday sources such as tele- 
phone and city directories. In addition 
many clubs, trade associations, societies, 
colleges, and other organizations pub 
lish directories which find their way into 
Dunhill’s files. If a directory has been 
copyrighted, the Library of Congress has 
two copies; Dunhill keeps tab on these 











through the library’s card-catalog serv 
ice. 

e Personnel Data—Trade publication, 
offer another source. They provide in 
formation on promotions, deaths, and 
personnel shifts within an industry 
House organs yield similar information 

Newspaper clipping services provide 
the company with birth and wedding 
information from which many good re 
tail lists are compiled. Baby clothes. 
cribs, and strollers can always be sold 
to new parents. And when the new 
arrival is a little older, his parents will 
receive literature from camps, schools, 
and the comic-book trade. 

There are plenty of miscellaneous 
sources for lists. Some pulp-magazine 
publishers sell the names and addresses 
of would-be contributors, whose stories 
have been turned down, to companies 
selling correspondence courses in writ- 
ing.. Churches sometimes provide lists 
of their congregations for certain pur- 
poses. The best lists of movie stars’ ad- 
dresses are obtained from the drivers of 
Hollywood sight-seeing buses. 

e Veterans Wanted—After World War 
II there was a tremendous demand for 
lists of ex-G. I.’s. Dunhill collected lists 
of ex-servicemen from newspaper clip- 
pings and records of separation centers. 
The final list contained 10-million 
names and sold for $10 per 1,000 names. 

The fashion in lists has changed now, 
says the company, and the interna- 
tional set is in demand. Therefore Dun- 





Card Sales Leap as the Maiden Pursues 


notice.) This time Hall Bros., Inc., who 
make Hallmark cards, added some special 
gagsters for the event. The comics have 
been best sellers in a field that gives the 
girl her say at prices from l¢ to $2.50. 


Leap year’s open season on eligible males 
has helped send Valentine-card sales soaring. 
The no-holds-barred period is getting its 
first major play in eight years. (In 1944 the 
war let the occasion slide by with hardly a 
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Westinghouse 


THE WORLD'S FINEST 

AIR CONDITIONING COMPRESSOR 
— SEALED IN STEEL 

FOR A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 


Compressor-Motor Oita 


THAT MAKES THE DIFFEREN 


The compressor is the heart of an air conditioning unit. That is why Westinghouse, 
having created the first hermetically-sealed compressor for air conditioning, has con- 
tinued to perfect this important development. The result of this leadership is the 
Life-Line Compressor-Motor unit, which places Westinghouse air conditioning far 
ahead in economical, trouble-free service. Equally important: every part of the West- 
inghouse air conditioner is made to work in perfect coordination with every other part. 
For only Westinghouse builds all of the important components that make up an air con- 
ditioning unit. These benefits and more are yours at no premium in first cost. So specify 
Westinghouse—you can’t buy more dependable air conditioning. Call your nearest 
Westinghouse air conditioning distributor or write to: Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Sturtevant Division, 30 Readville Avenue, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts. 
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Westinghouse Air Conditioning 

















6,000 CARLOAD 
SHIPPER SAVES 
*6°° PER CAR 





Steel drum damage claims reduced . . . 
$6.00 per car saved on dunnage lumber 
. - - With Acme Unit-Load Methods. 














The Inland Steel Container Com- 
pany, Chicago, which makes steel 
drums and pails, wants to deliver 
its products in perfect condition, 
in cars easy to unload. 

Acme Shipping Specialists 
helped develop a methed of brac- 
ing cars so they can be loaded and 
unloaded more speedily. Less 
material and labor are needed, 
and the shipments arrive in most 
satisfactory condition. 

This type of constructive ship- 
ping help is available to you. 
Often Acme can suggest ‘‘tailor- 
made’’ methods which 
reduce costs substantially. 


Try This for Yourself 


Why not call in an Acme 
Shipping Specialist now? 

To find out more about 
Acme’s record in providing 
better shipping at lower 
costs for many industries, 
write or send the coupon for 
the free booklet, ‘““SAvincs 
IN SHIPPING.” 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA 


(In circle) First, following a 3-2-3-2 place- 
ment, drums are stacked in the car in an 
upright position. 


(Above) Next, the car is braced with 
Acme Unit-Load Band and a side gate. 
When Bands are tensioned, gates form 
top squeeze preventing vertical displace- 
ment or loosening of drums. 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-28 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a copy of your case history 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.”’ 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 





CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES ll 





hill keeps plenty of foreign directo 
on hand, checks sailing lists, watches 
news of U.N. members. 

Many companies find that their n 
popular items are lists of persons y 
have bought through mail-order 
panies. ‘There is an axiom in the tra 
“Once a mail-order buyer, always a n 
order buyer.’’ List companies buy th 
names from the mail-order mercha 
themselves. 

e Cost—The prices charged for spex 
lists vary considerably. Ponton will 

the names of 19 picric-acid manuf 
turers for $2. For 2,343 dancing ac 
emies and ballrooms, the price is $ 
per 1,000. Dunhill’s average charg: 
$15 per 1,000 names; special jobs whi 
require original research may run 

high as 50¢ a name. 

Most lists are guaranteed to rea 
a certain percentage of the people « 
them. This guarantee usually vari 
from 90% to 100% delivery. The cor 
pany refunds postage on all undeliverab 
mail in excess of the guarantee. ‘The |: 
maker crosses the undeliverables froi 
his list, thus improves its accuracy tlic 
next time it is sold. 


Wieboldt Stores to Sell 
Out to Equitable Life 


Among department stores, devotees of 
the trend to selling out their real estat: 
have a new convert. It’s Wieboldt 
Stores, Inc., Chicago chain. If stock 
holders agree at a special meeting on 
Mar. 2, the company will sell all its rea! 
estate and properties to the Equitabl 
Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 
Tentative price: $5,635,000 for it’s fou 
city stores. 

Wiceboldt has gone the whole hog on 

the deal. It’s not only selling its cit) 
stores; it plans to build substantial addi 
tions to its branches at Oak Park and 
Evanston, Ill., and sell them to Equi 
table too. Then it will lease all six store 
back. 
e Terms—Tentative rental terms lool 
pretty stiff. Wieboldt will pay $907,000 
the first year for the six stores. But ever 
year of the 30-year lease the rental will 
drop. At the tenth year, it will come to 
$885,000; at the 20th, $650,000; at th« 
30th year, it will have come down to 
$514,000. 

Wieboldt figures that on the basi: 
of net sales for the year ended Jan. 31, 
1947—$59-million—percentage of ren 
tal to adjusted net sales would be 1.397 
during the first years of the deal, 1.27% 
at the tenth year, .99% at the 20th, and 
.79% at the 30th. 
© Offset—By expanding and improving 
its suburban stores, Wieboldt hopes to 
up sales by $9-million a year, It counts 
on this increase to help offset the high 
rental. 
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Record Sales High 


New tunes and scare 
buying gave disc-makers a big 
January. Huge backlog of re- 
cordings is a hedge against ban. 


Ordinarily January is no great shakes 
in the phonograph record industry. But 
last week, when disc-makers totted up 
January sales, they found them sensa- 
tional. 

Happiest of all was Columbia Rec- 
ords: Last month was the biggest, sales- 
wise, in its history, he other two 
front-runners, RCA Victor and Decca 
Records, didn’t claim to have set any 
records. They said, though, that busi- 
ness had been awfully good. 

e Reasons—'he disc-makers cite several 
reasons for January’s great showing. 

One is scare buying. The average 
man thinks that when present stocks 
are exhausted, there will be no more 
platters until Petrillo lets his men make 
them again. 

Another—stronger—reason is the ap- 

pearance of some new tunes that have 
captured the public fancy. These build 
sales in their own right. But, more im- 
portant, they act as drawing cards. 
Thus: The customer goes into a music 
store to buy a copy of the current hit, 
“Ballerina.”” He walks out with albums 
of Bing Crosby and Becthoven, 
e Shot in the Amm—During July, Au- 
gust, and September of last year, rec- 
ord sales slumped. Then, in October, 
“Near You” became an overnight sensa- 
tion; sales volume began to snap back. 
Since that time new hits have appeared 
often—and sales have soared. 

Several January releases have merited 
more than average popularity. “I’m 
Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clover’—an 
old, ole popular song—is the prime ex- 
ample of this phenomenon. Dusted off 
and re-issued in mid-January, it has al- 
ready achieved more fame than it had 
originally. 
¢ Little Worry—As for the Petrillo ban, 
the record companies—especially the 
“Big Three’—aren’t worried much. 
Main reasons: 

(1) They have a huge backlog of new 
recordings. ‘hese were made for future 
release before the ban went into effect. 

All in all, the companies have an esti- 
mated two- to three-year stock of new 
masters. 

(2) They can re-issue as many plat- 
ters as they wish from old masters cut 
during the last 20 to 30 years. The de- 
mand for these favorites—both classical 
and jazz—is always high. 

(3) In the case of Decca, that com- 
pany can get additional master record- 
ings from its sister company in Eng- 


land (BW—Dec.27’47,p57). 
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E Pluribus Unum! 


An ambitious parcel starts a long 
business trip under a rash of postage 
stamps . . . enough to pay the passage. 

All those stamps had to be bought, 
guarded, counted, separated, moistened 
—and stuck ... and later counted and 
checked at the postoffice. 

Pretty silly, too ... when you realize 
that merely flicking some levers on a 
postage meter would turn out a single 
stamp for the full amount, on gummed 
tape delivered moistened or dry . . . and 
only one look in the postoffice checks 
the postage amount! E Pluribus Unum 
would be an appropriate motto for a 
postage meter stamp! 


Tue PITNEY-BOWES postage meter 
reduces a lot of small operations in 






*f 


preparing parcel post . . . saves as much 
as 70°, in time and effort in some 
mailing and shipping departments . . . 
speeds the parcel through the postoffice, 
too! The dated postmark also lets the 
recipient know when the parcel was sent. 

Any amount of postage is safe in the 
meter, can’t be used for anything but 
business mailing for your business 
exclusively . . . while every postage 
expenditure is automatically recorded 
and the total added by the meter itself! 

The meter that provides postage 
for parcel post also stamps and seals 
your Office mail. If you ship by mail, 
much or little,a meter isa realeconomy! 
There’s a model to suit your needs! ... 
Call the nearest PB office for details— 
or write direct for an illustrated booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 


1434 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest 
makers of mailing machines. Branches in . 
63 cities in the United States and Canada. 
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STEINWAY 


and 


AMERICAN 
FELT 


American Felt Company supplies piano 
felts to Steinway & Sons, makers of the 
famous Steinway Piano, “The Instrument 
of the Immortals.” Every piano requires a 
considerable amount of felt for the action, 
for hammers, dampers, the back check, 
and elsewhere, and it is essential that the 
felts used be strictly standardized. Here 
the science of felt works with an industry 
that is also an art. 


@ 


Just as in fine pianos, standardized felts 
are required by every user. The felt re- 
quired for wick lubrication must be differ- 
ent from that needed for sound absorption, 
filter felts are different from slipper felts, in- 
sulating felts different from polishing felts, 
All these and many other requirements of 
specific applications have been thoroughly 
studied by American Felt Company, which 
has published its findings in 15 different 
illustrated technical Data Sheets. Write 
for the complete list. 


@ 


Felt is man’s oldest textile, and today his 
most versatile and universally useful, be- 
ing employed for sealing, wicking, wiping, 
polishing, vibration isolation, filtering, 
sound absorption, thermal insulation, 
shock absorbing, cushioning, dampening, 
padding, packaging, surfacing, frictional 
applications. Felt can be cut into intricate 
shapes whose edges cannot ravel. It can 
be hard as a board, or soft as a kitten’s ear. 
All qualities are carefully controlled, for 
felt is an engineering material which is 
specified and produced as exactly as any 
other. American Felt Company engineers 
will be glad to consult with you on the 
application of felt to your plant or product. 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 


GENERAL OFFICES: GLENVILLE, CONN. 


Engineering and Research Laboratories: Glenville, 
Conn. ¢ PLANTS: Glenville, Conn.; Franklin, Mass.; 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich. © SALES OFFICES: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Philadelphia, St. Lovis, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portiand, Seattle 
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Safer Blast Furnace Lining 


Interlake Iron Corp. installs new type of carbon block 


hearth that prevents molten metal from eating through furnace. It is 


also faster to install, permits better insulation against heat loss. 


To the blast furnace operator, finding 

an adequate lining for the furnace 
hearth is a constant headache. Molten 
iron and slag collect in the hearth, 
sometimes the metal eats through the 
lining. If it does, it can badly damage 
the furnace, even cost lives. 
e Danger—Before that happens, the 
metal will often eat out the bottom of 
the hearth so badly that hundreds of 
tons of metal collect below the furnace 
taphole. This can be taken out only 
by draining it through a hole drilled 
in the furnace base—a dangerous and 
inaccurate expedient—or by allowing the 
furnace to cool and chipping out the 
solidified metal. 

Furnace shutdowns are expensive be- 

cause they lose production. Relining 
jobs are a costly and time-consuming 
operation. 
e Carbon Lining—Because of all these 
things, steel mill operators turned an 
eager eye on South Chicago last week. 
There, in Interlake Iron Corp.’s Fed- 
eral Furnace, a new type of carbon 
block hearth lining was installed. It was 
designed by F. B. Thacher of Great 
Lakes Carbon Corp. 

Carbon linings are not new. The 

Germans developed them years ago, 
capitalizing on carbon’s superior refrac- 
tory qualities and its inertness with re- 
spect to slag and hot metal. Also, several 
American blast furnace hearths have 
been lined with carbon. 
e “Engineered Simplicity’—What dis- 
tinguishes Great Lakes’ development is 
the “engineered simplicity” of the de- 
sign and the method of installation. In- 
stead of 250 carbon blocks, placed in 
two layers, it consists of but 53 blocks. 
They are 24 in. thick on the side wall, 
30 in. thick on the bottom. (Figures 
are for the Chicago installation; they 
would vary with the size of the blast 
furnace.) 

This arrangement permits use of fire 
brick or other insulation behind the car- 
bon lining to a much greater degree than 
was formerly possible. The results: 
faster installation because of the fewer 
blocks that must be placed; less heat 
loss because of better insulation. 
© Cost-Saving—Company engineers say 
that the new type lining will result in 
considerable initial saving in lining 
costs, cut breakout and other such opera- 





INSTALLING CARBON BLOCKS is a 
fast method of iining a blast furnace 


tional problems to a minimum, and wil 
make possible more efhcient over-al 
furnace operation. Great Lakes Carbon 
now has orders for six such blast fur- 
nace lining jobs. 


Agency Finds Work 
For Small Manufacturers 


Small manufacturers who do a lot of 
subcontract work sometimes have trou 
ble keeping their operations at capacity 
levels. Reason: the difficulty of making 
contact with large companies who have 
jobs to farm out. To solve this problem, 
the National Industrial Chamber was 
set up in New York City in 1946. Its 
function: to find jobs for the small 
subcontractors to do. 

How well the idea is succeeding is 
shown by the fact that the chamber is 
expanding; last week it announced that 
it had opened a new office in Chicago. 
e Clients—Most of the chamber’s 700 
to 800 clients are machine shops, metal 
fabricators, small woodworkers. It of- 
fers them a central clearing source for 
specialized work orders from large man- 
ufacturers. For the service, the contrac- 
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tor pays an annual fee of $35. In addi- 
tion, he ey the chamber a commission 
of from 1% to 3% (depending on the 
ize of the euler) on all jobs it gets him. 

The chamber gets its job sources 
through field salesmen and local adver- 
tising. Big selling point: The service is 
free to the manufacturer with an order 
to place. Though operations so far have 
been confined to the area east of the 
Mississippi, N.I.C. estimates that 700 
to 800 manufacturers have already used 
the service to place subcontracts. 
Screening—Each member contractor is 
classified by the chamber according to 
his equipment, When a job requisition 
is received, it is classified and processed 
through selector tabulating machines 
Contractors with facilities for the job 
are immediately contacted by mail. From 
there on, all dealings and bids are han 
dled directly between the contractor and 
manufacturer. 

The chamber distributes an average 
of 60 to 70 job leads each month. In 
December, 1947, that meant an extra 
$500,000 in its clients’ pockets. 


Paper for Re-Use 


Gary (Ind.) mill to de-ink 
and reclaim used newsprint for 
hard-pressed newspapers. New 
“cold-water” process used. 


Processes for reclaiming used news- 
print by de-inking it have a_fascina- 
tion for many newspaper publishers. 
Uhat’s especially true today, because 
they're confronted with huge and in- 
creasing demand for paper, a world- 
wide newsprint shortage and soaring 
prices. So they are eagerly watching 
every development that promises a 
satisfactory process for reclaiming old 
paper as a substitute. Up to now, how 
ever, experimental processes have either 
proved too expensive or produced too 
poor a grade of newsprint. 
e New Mill—But this week foundations 
were going in at Gary, Ind., for a new 
paper mill to make reclaimed new sprint 
from de-inked used paper. The mill is 

joint venture by 11 daily papers and 
one prospective magazine. ‘lhe backers 
believe they can produce reclaimed 
newsprint as satisfactory as that made 
trom wood pulp—and at a cost competi 
tive with the current delivered price of 
Canadian newsprint. Reason for their 
optimism: a new “cold water’ de-ink- 
ing process. 

Gary Paper Mills, Inc., is the name 
f the company that will manufacture 
the paper. The backers are: Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune, whose publisher, J. R. 
Snyder, is president of the paper com- 
any; Hammond (Ind.) Times; Wau- 
egan (IIl.) News-Sun; Peoria (Ill.) 
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freight charges — ipard dtinthiilal sidpedcs te'the core. 
Easier to handle, warehouse, sell, H & D-packed prod- 
vets bring more profits to the manufacturer . . . at less 
cost to the buyer. Renvember—H & D boxes make a 
good product better. eee. ° eee 





No. 700 


HARTER BUILDS 
A FULL LINE OF FINE 
OFFICE CHAIRS 





Go to your Harter 
dealer for help on 
office seating. Write 
us for literature. 
Harter Corporation, 
202 Prairie Avenue, 


Sturgis, Michigan. 
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STEEL CHAIRS » POSTURE CHAIRS 











NEW CROSLEY 
SOU Bt 


_—— 








Smart! Practical! Costs $600 to $700 less thon 
ony other station wagon—operates for about '% 
os much. Seots 4 in comfort. With reor seat re- 
moved hauls '/, ton load. 


Convertible: if you 
love sun and air, 


Panel Delivery: Ful! % 
Y, ton capacity. . 










Sedon: Over 20,000 


-, now on the road. 


Pickup: Cuts service 
and delivery costs 





Sports-Utility: For 
work or play — Rear 
seat obtainable. Low 
priced even for 
CROSLEY—$130 less 
than station wagon. 


All models have new 4-cylinder engine 


Qa FINE car 


For beautiful, full-color catatog, write: Crosiey Motors, 
inc., 2522-84 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, 
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Journal & Star; Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce; Beckley (W. Va.) Post-Herald & 
Register; Superior (Wis.) Evening Tele- 
gram; Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph; 
Champaign (Ill.) News-Gazette; Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Newspapers, Inc.; New Mex- 
ico Publishing Co., of Santa Fe; and a 
new weekly magazine, Nowadays, Inc., 
to be published in Chicago as soon as 
newsprint from the mill is available. 

The newspapers put up about $500,- 

000 for stock in the paper company, to 
finance construction of the mill. 
e New Process—The cold water de-ink- 
ing process is the invention of Frank B. 
Oldham, president of the American In- 
dustrial Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and a vet- 
eran in the paper industry. Heart of 
Oldham’s process is a secret chemical 
formula; one of the chemicals used is a 
swelling agent which causes the ink to 
come to the top, where it is floated off 
in cold water. Any clean, mixed waste 
paper can be used. 

Big advantage claimed for the précess: 
Only about 10% of the pulp and few 
long fibers are lost in the process. In 
other, “hot water” de-inking processes a 
30%-40% loss of pulp occurs. Oldham 
says paper made by his process has a 
greater tensile strength than that of 
standard newsprint, but is slightly 
rougher and a shade greyer in color. He 
hopes to overcome these drawbacks soon. 

Paper made by Oldham’s method is 

now being produced in limited quanti- 
ties at the Paper Corp. of America’s 
Cheboygan (Mich.) mill. 
e Cost Plus—Newspapers subscribing to 
stock in the enterprise will be entitled 
to buy paper produced at the mill in 
proportion to their investment. They 
will be charged cost plus $10 a ton— 
but not in excess of $90 a ton, which 
is the current contract price for Can- 
adian newsprint. They will not give up 
contracts for newsprint from their regu- 
lar sources, but will use the reclaimed 
paper to supplement regular supplies. 

The new mill will be located on the 
southwest edge of Gary. The building 
will house equipment for de-inking the 
used paper, and one Fourdrinier paper- 
making machine. Space is provided for 
a second Fourdrinier unit, to be added 
later if newsprint supplies continue 
short. Estimated annual output of the 
mill is 16,000 tons of newsprint. (In 
comparison, a major daily newspaper 
like the New York Times or the Chi- 
cago Tribune uses over 100,000 tons a 
vear.) ; 

@ Persuasion—Decision to locate in Gary 
came about largely as a result of efforts 
by the Gary Industrial Foundation (page 
50). One of Gary’s big advantages for 
the paper mill is that it is within truck- 
ing distance of Chicago—and Chicago 
is one of the biggest waste-paper sources 
in the country. Thus, the mill is sure 
of a supply of old paper—without shell- 
ing out much money for freight charges. 














TINY DIAMOND, in a ceramic socket, i 
subjected to electron bombardment 





... IN THIS APPARATUS, and thus ai 


insulating material becomes a... 


Current Amplifier 


Shooting diamond chips 
with electron pulses yields cur- 
rent several hundred times as 
large as original beam. 


By definition, an insulator is a mate- 
rial that will not conduct, electrical cur 
rent. But Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories’ 
engineers don’t let definitions bother 
them. Not long ago, they caused insulat 
ing materials to carry current. ‘Thei 
latest achievement, announced _ last 
week: getting insulators not only to carr 
current but to amplity it. 

e Diamonds Are Amplifiers—The Bel! 
method is based on the discovery that 
when a pulsating beam of electrons is 
shot at an insulator (the researchers use 
a diamond chip) the current is amplli- 
fied as much as 500 times. Current can 
be amplified, conventionally, by using 
gas or vacuum tubes. The new tech 
nique utilizes a solid instead of a gas 
The process parallels what happens 
when a photo-electric cell is exposed to 
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ONCE UPON A TIME 
THERE WAS A COOLIE... 


“ 
° 9. e 
Chia upona lime is today, in many parts of the world. 
The age-old struggle, man with his bare hands trying to wrest a 
living from the indifferent earth, still goes on. 


To us, the inefficient use of human effort exemplified by the 
coolie is unbelievable. We have grown accustomed to having 
horsepower at our fingertips, to do everything from washing our 
dishes to running our railroads. 


And our need for power is growing steadily. By December, 1948, 
it is estimated by the Federal Power Commission that the peak 
demand for electric power will have reached approximately 
60 million kilowatts. 


Wagner power transformers now under construction will 
help supply tomorrow’s increased demand, just as thousands of 
Wagner transformers now on duty all over 
the world help meet today’s power needs. 


For information about power transformers 
—or any of the products made by Wagner— 
contact the nearest of our 29 branch offices, 
or write to Wagner Electric Corporation, 
6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 

















CLEAR UNIVERSAL 
LACQUER *462 


Another M&W finish that 
will help your product sell 


@ Here’s a finish that’s so clear it’s 
invisible . .. has good adhesion to most 
metals . . . and, adds lasting protection 
against heat, cold, weather, corrosion, 
stain and perspiration — Dulac Clear 
Universal Lacquer #462. 

It fits into fast production schedules 
because in five to ten minutes this suc- 
cessful general purpose lacquer dries 
out of dust... hardens in one hour. 
Either spray, dip or brush application 
can be used. 

For more information, write for 
Technical Data Bulletin 110 or arrange 
for an M & W technical consultant to 
discuss your finishing requirements 
with you. 


here industry gous with finishing problems 


PIONEERS 
IN PROTECTION 


MAAS\/& WALDSTEIN COMPANY 


NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 
Boston 15, Moss. * Chicago 12, fll. « tos Angeles 34, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Division: SMITH-DAVIS CO., 
10751 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 34 
PRODUCERS OF LACQUERS, ENAMELS, SYNTHETICS 
AND SPECIALIZED PRODUCTION FINISHES 
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light: The energy in the light beam is 
translated into electricity. 

The diamonds used in the experi- 

ments are small chips (upper picture, 
page 72) about the size of a snowflake 
(less than 4 in. square and 20/thou- 
sandths in. thick.) Before use, the flat 
surfaces of the chip are gold plated (by 
an evaporation method) to a thickness of 
about 100/thousandths in. The plating 
provides the electrical connections for 
drawing off the amplified current. 
e Alternating Voltage—The diamond 
chip is placed in the apparatus (lower 
picture, page 72) and bombarded by 
successive pulses of electrons lasting 
about a millionth of a second. At the 
same time an alternating voltage is ap- 
plied to the chip. The current flows 
through the diamond one way for a 
fraction of a second, then flow the 
other way, reversing itself 120 times a 
second. 

This is done because tiny imperfec- 
tions in the crystal trap some of the 
electrons. If one-way voltage is used, the 
induced current wastes away under the 








—— of the trapped electro: 
When voltage is continually revers: 
both positive and negative charges . 
trapped, cancel each other out, leave t 
induced current free to flow. 

e Fast Work—According to Dr. K. 
McKay, Bell physicist, the induced c\ 
rents are produced within an excec 
ingly short time: less than one ten-m 
lionth of a second. 

Bell Telephone physicists believe th 
with proper engineering study, t! 
method will: (1) open up the develo 
ment of new electronic tubes; (2) pi 
vide a new tool for the study of tl 
structure of matter and its behavior u 
der the impact of electrons. 


FUNGUS-PROOF PAINT 


Reynolds Metals Co. wants its paii 
pigments to get tough. A process ai 
nounced by the company’s pigmen 
division will fortify aluminum pain! 
against fungicidal growth and mold. An 
it will post a “keep-off” sign on paintec! 
surfaces for wood-eating insects. 


High-Speed, Gasoline-Powered Vacuum Cleaner 


An “acre-an-hour” is easy for this high-speed 
power sweeper developed by the G. H. Ten- 
nant Co., 2551 North 2 St., Minneapolis. 
It’s powered by a 6hp. gasoline engine. 
Spark comes from an auto-type battery. 
This 36-in. revolving fiber or steel-wire 
brush throws litter forward into a built-in 


hopper. A high volume fan sucks light dust 
upward into a vacuum bag. 

The sweeper runs at 6 mph., can make a 
128-deg. turn, All the operator does is 
lower the brush, press a pedal that starts 
the sweeper moving. Pulling the pedal back 
reverses the machine. 
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REFLEX BUYING 


Loose-change 


VETSUS 


Billfold-thinking 


Good advertising planning is divided 
into three distinct fields . . . 


a fact that is sometimes overlooked. 


REFLEX BUYING: 


When the price of a product is low and the purchase is 
frequent, then advertising can create a direct reflex action 
in the mind of the reader. That’s why cigarettes, foods and 
drug items are sold through repetitive methods which do 
not apply in other fields. This reflex selling is a vast and 
respectable field of merchandising, but its methods need 
to be segregated in the executive mind, so that they will 
not be applied universally. 


CONSIDERED BUYING: 


As the price of a product goes up, the buyer begins to 
consider more and more carefully what he is getting for 
his money. Then, three things happen: 


1. The buyer takes much longer to make up his mind (you 
consider a new air conditioning system for months, while 
a change in your breakfast food can be made in seconds) ; 
2. The buyer will read more words with greater concen- 
tration; 3. The distributor and dealer exercise a much 


greater influence on the final decision . . . i.e., a dealer 








CONSIDERED BUYING 


SPECIFIED 
BUYING 


can influence or even switch a sale at the last minute. 
This considered buying is a very important part of Ameri- 
ca’s total commerce. It includes all home appliances, all 
higher priced clothing, the entire home-building industry— 
in fact most every consumer product except food, drugs, 
and casual purchase items. 


Consumer products that sell for loose-change must be 
advertised one way; consumer products that sell for 
folding money another. 


SPECIFIED BUYING: 

The third type of buying is the specified purchase. This is 
well understood. Few executives expect a pretty picture 
or a slogan to sell a buyer of equipment, raw materials, 
and other so-called industrial products. The nature of the 
market calls for still different advertising planning. 

We plan and execute all three kinds of advertising, accord- 
ing to the needs of our clients. 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS INC. 
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Kentucky is a storehouse 
of many natural resources 
which are easily accessible 
from any part of the State 
at low transportation cost. 
Why not take advantage 
of these resources to im- 
prove your competitive 
position? 


Write for a detailed, confidential 
survey of what Kentucky offers your 
industry. A personalized report will 
be prepared by our trained industrial 
staff without obligation. 
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CROP DEFROSTER 
This pagoda-shaped instrument may pro 


vide the solution to saving crops from earl) 
frosts. At least, that’s the hope of Michi 
gan State College, which developed th: 
“Infra-Red Frost Control Device’ (BW- 
Oct.12’46,p80), and of Evans Products Co. 
Detroit, which has been licensed to produc« 
the device. 

A heater directly under the circular piece 
burns fuel oil under high pressure. In 
visible infra-red rays are thrown off the 
metal undersurface of the circular piece di 
rectly onto the vegetation. Tests indicate 
that vegetation within the test area is heated 
from 2 to 8 deg. higher than surrounding 
air temperature. When the machines are 
used in groups, tender plants (such as to- 
matoes) more than 100 ft. away have been 
protected against any damage caused by 
moderate frosts. 





LINSEED OIL SUBSTITUTE 


During the war, German industry 
turned to tall oil as a substitute for lin 
seed oil and resin in the manufacture 
of linoleum and surface coating. The 
development is described in a report is 
sued by the Office of Technical Services 
of the Dept. of Commerce. The report 
number: PB-81822. 

Tall oil is a resinous liquid, a by- 
product of the manufacture of chemi- 
cal wood pulp. Pioneer in its refinement 
as a linseed substitute was the Spangen- 
berg Works at Hamburg-Fidelstadt. 
During the war, this plant alone proc- 
essed about 12,000 metric tons (13,200 
U. S. tons) each year. 

A vinyl ester called Lumitol is also 
described in the OTS report. It is made 
by a reaction of tall oil acids with acety- 
lene. The Germans found this product 
useful in the preparation of linoleum 
cements and in the making of offset 
printing colors. 
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Natty Ned, the Newscast Man, had won both fame 
e and glory for on-the-spot reporting—and man, was 
this a story! “A flash from Pittsburgh!” bellows Ned. 
“A scoop that tops my best; at Statler’s Hotel 


William Penn— YOU REALLY ARE A GUEST! 










2 “Stand by! A special bulletin has just come in!” 
e shouts Ned. “I’ve got the inside story of the famous 
Statler bed. Inside each mattress, you will find eight 
hundred springs and more. Keep tuned to this same 


station, and soon you'll hear . . . a snore! 
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3 “Attention all,” cries Natty Ned, “I’m in the Statler 

etub! With loads of soap and water hot, I’ve had a 
pleasant scrub. There’re stacks of snowy towels to 
dry ... and there is this beside; your Newscast Man 
is so darn clean, he is the censor’s pride. 














“And now I’m in the dining room, a spot that you 

4. should see; for Statler meals are just about as good 
as meals can be! Each dish is perfectly prepared and 
deftly served as well. I interrupt this broadcast now 
... there goes the dinner bell! 
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5. “A final word,” booms Natty Ned. “The William 
e Penn’s location is in the heart of Pittsburgh — it’s a 
super situation, convenient for the businessman, and 
close to shows and shops; that’s why the William 


Penn’s the place where everybody stops!” 
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HOTELS STATLER IN BOSTON + 
DETROIT - 























BUFFALO 
ST. LOUIS 


CLEVELAND 
WASHINGTON 


STATLER-OPERATED HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


P.S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit 
to a Statler for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday —that’s 
when you'll have the best chance of getting the kind 
of accommodations you want! 
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Save labor, cyt casts and keep floors 
in tip-top shape with American 
DeLuxe Floor Maintenance Ma 
chines! Power to spare for steel 
wooling, polishing, scrubbing, buff 
ing, disc sanding. Efficient on wood, 
concrete, terrazzo, tile, linoleum, 
any floor. Sizes include brush spread 
of 14, 15 or 17 inches. Write for 
details. American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 551 So. St. Clair Sc., 
Toledo 4, Ohio 
" " ; 
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AmB FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
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\ asa COMPONENT 
~ MATERIAL? | 


\ Today special Centraline 
papers treated, laminated or processed 
are replacing metal, cloth and many 
other materials improving product 
design lowering costs increasing 
production 

There may be a place in your product 
where an engineered paper by Central 
can improve its quality or lower its cost 
Consult Central Paper Engineers about 
your problems their expert advice 
is yours for the asking 
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CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY inc 


462 Lokest ¢ Muskegon, M 


BRANCHES N LEADING 
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Self-Powered Drill 


A self-propelled rock drill for open- 
pit mining and quarry work is manufac- 
tured by Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad 
way, New York 4. The unit, called the 
Quarrymaster, has its own air com- 
pressor; it drills holes up to 6 in. in di- 
ameter, 70 ft. in depth. 

The piston-type drill is air-operated. 
It strikes more than 200 blows per min., 
is said to have a high degree of rock 
penetration. The bit automatically ro- 
tates into a fresh cutting position after 
each blow. Chips are taken out by pass- 
ing porte: 4 air down through the 
hollow drill-steel; the cuttings are forced 
up to the surface through the space be- 


tween the steel and the wall of the h 

When the cuttings reach the suri 

they are gathered up by a motor-o 

ated dust collector. Vhus the bit st: 

a clean surface with each blow, 

thereby saves power that would, ot 

wise, be lost in drilling through = 

viously cut material. 
Mounted on crawlers, the unit 

work on grades up to 30%. Four in 

pendently controlled hydraulic jacks 

used in leveling the machine for d 

work. The tower is raised .or lowe 

with power from the feed motor. 

e Availability: indefinite. 


Versatile Film Printer 


Getting extra prints of that 
movie or how-to-do-it short can 
cheap and easy with a film printer mai 
factured by Daylight Motion Pict: 
Film Printer Inc., 2505 N. Ontario S 
Burbank, Calif. 

Ihe machine prints both black a 
white and color films. It handles | 
mm. silent and sound reels, has a swit 
over device for processing S-mm. ru 
Loading the magazine is the only 
that has to be done in the dark. 

Lighting can be changed for parti 
lar frames by a system of preset c 
trols. ‘I'welve of these changes are p 
sible. A spring-like device compensat 
for stretched or shrunken film. ‘Th 
machine works from a 1/50-hp. mot 
prints up to 2,000 ft. an hour. Daylig! 
Film Printer Sales Corp., 251 W. 401 
St., New York 18, is the distributo: 
the film printer. 

@ Availability: 30 to 60 days. 


Big Booster 

A new hydraulic lift table announc: 
by Service Caster & Truck Corp., A 
bion, Mich., can handle loads of up t 
12 tons. The table has rollers on both 
sides to discharge die loads. It can lx 
raised to a 40-in. height, lowered to 
in. 

The lift’s hydraulic system works 
from a 14-hp. motor. Raising the 36-in 
x 72-in, table top is controlled from 
pushbuttons. A hand valve does th 
lowering. The unit is mounted on eigh! 
wheels. 

e Availability: four weeks. 


Overseas Check Writer 


Checks in a dozen different currenci 
can now be prepared on one machine ¥ 
the Multi-Currency Protectograph. It 
made by Todd Co., Inc., Rocheste 
N. Y. 

The left bank of the machine’s ke\ 
board carries the various currency syn 
bols. The operator picks the one dé 
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| More Safety from the All-Round 
« Vision of New “Pilot-House” Cabs! 


Note the tremendously increased 
vision of new Dodge cabs. Wind- 
shields and windows are higher and 
wider. New rear quarter windows 
are available, adding still more to 
vision and to safety. You get true 
“Pilot-House” vision in all directions. 
They are the safest cabs ever built. 


More Comfort from New Adjust- 
© able “Air-O-Ride” Seats! 


“Air-O-Ride”’ seats give the kind of 
comfort you want. You may have a 
“soft” seat . . . or you can ride ona 
“‘firm’’ or “‘medium’’ seat. You con- 
trol cushion “‘give” by a lever at the 
bottom of the front seat. Seven full 
inches of seat adjustment provide 
the right legroom for every driver. 


‘Much Thats New...and Gob-Rated, too! 


— 


More Safety... More Comfort... 
* from New All-Weather Ventilation! 


Whether the thermometer is ten be- 
low or a hundred above—you’re 
comfortable! That’s because of the 
availability of an ingenious combi- 
nation of fresh air intake, newly de- 
signed hot water truck heater, with 
powerful fan and defroster tubes, 
vent windows and cowl ventilator. 








4 Easier Handling because of New 
« Chassis Design! 


By moving the front axle back, under 
the frame, and moving the engine 
forward, Dodge has greatly im- 
proved maneuverability and weight 
distribution. Also, a wider front axle 
tread plus a new type of cross 
steering permit a full 37° turning 
angle to left or right. 


. And Your New Dodge Truck will 
* be “Job-Rated,” too! 


Every unit of your truck .. . from 
engine to rear axle . . . will be “‘-Job- 
Rated”’ for economy, dependability, 
performance, and long life. The 248 
basic chassis and body models are 
engineered and built for gross vehicle 
weights up to 23,000 lbs., and for 
gross train weights up to 40,000 lbs. 


ew 
palapalcy- 
Sob Rated.” 


TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB...LAST LONCER 
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In Special Shape 
Your Requirements 


Presstite Extruded Plastics are av 
able for immediate delivery, now, 1 
special shapes and colors to meet your 
individual requirements. Close toler- 
ances are maintained in plastics made 
from cellulose acetate, cellulose acetate 
butyrate, ethyl cellulose, polystyrene 
and vinyl. 


The thousands of special extruded 
plastic uses include furniture; table and 
cabinet trim; refrigerator breaker strips 
and baffle rails; shelf mouldings; auto- 
mobile and railway car trim. Presstite 
Extruded Plastics are also available in 
rod, tubing and other forms, rigid or 


flexible. 


Whatever your extruded plastic 
needs, it will pay you to get in touch 
with Presstite. Our experience and pro- 
duction facilities may well help you to 
do the job better and at less cost. Send 
us your detailed requirements and write 


for prices, today. 


EXtrudeg 


PLASTICS 






sired by moving a slide lever. The ot 
ten banks are all alike, each has 12 p 
tions—blank at the top, digits from ( 
9, and a dash at the bottom. ‘The da 
separate the different denomination 
pounds, shillings, and pence, or mon 
days, and years. 

Thus an operator working from 
to right can quickly set up any amo 
in any of the currencies by a combi 
tion of symbols, digits, and dashes. ‘| 
machine prints through a ribbon wh 
shreds indelible ink into the fiber of | 
paper. ‘Todd says it’s impossible 
change the amount without destroy; 
the paper itself. 

e Availability: sixty days. 

























Products of Presstite Engineering Company Serve These Industries 


Refrigeration: Scalers for domestic and 
commercial refrigeration— Extruded plas- 
tic shapes—Moisture and vapor proof 
paper. 

Avtemotive: Special body and fender 
sealing compounds—Sealers for spot- 
welded joints—Windshield sealers. 
Aviation: Special seam sealing tape— 
Fuel tank and pressurized cabin sealers. 
Railroad: Adhesives—-Car cements—Pro- 
tective coatings—Glass sealers. 

Building and Construction: Special build- 


PRESSTITE 


PLASTIC DIVISION 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


3936 Chouteau Ave. « St. Louis 3, Missouri 


ing and sheathing paper—Caulking com- 
pounds——Greenhouse glass sealers—Con- 
crete curing compounds—Sewer joint 
compounds—Expansion and contraction 
joint sealers. 

Wholesale Jobbers: Roof coatings — 
Caulking compounds—Furnace cement 
— Patching plaster. 

Miscellaneous: Corrosion resistant sealers 
for metal fabricated joints—Molded cork- 
asphalt shapes—Special adhesives and 
sealers for many other uses. 











Powered Hauler 


For quick pickups, I'rank G. Houg): 
Co., Libertyville, Ill., offers the Pa 
loader Buggy, a gasoline-engined hauling 
unit. The truck has rear-wheel steering 
short wheelbase, over-all height of 5 ft 
8 in. Hydraulic power dumps the body; 
load capacity is 2 cu. yd. 

e Availability: July. 


PS. 


Floating water heater will keep an: 
mal drinking troughs from freezing even 
in subzero weather. It works on 110 v., 
is made by Westinghouse Electri 
Corp., Meadville, Pa. 

Plastic flower pots are claimed to aid 
plant growth. They’re made of polysty 
rene by Rogers Plastic Corp., North 
Wilbraham, Mass. 

Heavy-duty engine for oil-field work 
is manufactured by Le Roi Co., 1706 S 
68th St., Milwaukee 14. It’s a V-12 
model with a power range up to as high 
as 600 hp. 

Shell spectacle frames, shaped to fit 
the lenses, are made with a split joint 
Lenses can be inserted without heating 
the frames, cutting chances of optical! 
misalignment. Bay State Optical Co. 
Attleboro, Mass., is the manufacturer of 
the new frames. 

Silicone “bouncing putty” (BW 
Mar.29’47,p47) will be used in a new 
golf ball made by U. S. Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. ‘The putt 
is said to have more resilience than an\ 
substance ever used as a ball center. 
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_“...and here's that spur 
from the main line.” 



















“IN THIRTY MINUTES 


or less, you can get from our county-wide Indus- 
trial Survey complete data and detail map and ground 






























Cll 
\ and air shots for any available factory site in Metropolitan 
ri “Oakland Area (Alameda County), California. Material that 
might take a week or longer to compile by ordinary methods. 
] Pe e ee yy 5 ° Trew’? 
x Our industrial book, “How to Win the Markets of the NEV 
th West” supplies you with the basic information about the West 
in general and Metropolitan Oakland Area in particular. This 
rh book is your first move in the right direction. 
S The second move is the preparation—after you have given us 
- the necessary information about your Western requirements- 
“aii © ‘g ex o ~ 
; of a Special Report that develops additional facts and figures 
Ft applied directly to your problems. 
t Then comes the third move—discussion in person, and an on-the- 
¥ ground study of all sites that interest you. This is when our Industrial 
a] Survey, mentioned above, supplies the most complete specific informa- 
4 tion on zoning, utilities, transportation and all other required data, all 
of of which is kept strictly current by daily revision. 
CALIFORMIA COLD WRITE FOR FREE FACTBOOK! 
DISCOVERY CENTENNIAL— If your company is thinking West, you should have facts 
\ Celebrations in Northern Cali- about the advantages of locating in Metropolitan Oakland 
fornia throughout 1948.Many | Area. Make the first move now by writing for “How to 
. other special events anicoree Win the Markets of the NEW West.” 
: in erest. - , . 
Special Events folder. METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
i 387 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, Calif, 




















The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 
ALAMEDA ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 




















your signature 
means CASH 
around the world ...on 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


In Lima, Peru; in Lima, Ohio; in Lima, Spain 

. . wherever travelers go or commerce is 
possible, NCB Travelers Checks, bearing 
the name of the National City Bank of 
New York, are accepted cheerfully at 
sight . . . just like cash. 


You can use them to pay for any purchase, 
any service . . . anywhere. For the name 
of America’s greatest world-wide bank on 
your travelers checks assures immediate 
recognition and courteous attention. 


And no one can tamper with your travel 
funds ... here’s why ... You sign(*) your 
name on the checks when you buy them. 
This makes them your personal, individual 
money—as safe as in a bank vault. When 
you wish to spend them you sign(**) them 
a second time. If lost or stolen, uncounter- 
signed, you get a full refund. 


Ask for them at your bank ...in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. Cost 
75¢ for each $100. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


safe, spendable everywhere 





BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Insurance Deadline Nears 


After July 1, the property insurance business will be subject 
to federal antitrust action. Many states passed regulatory laws last 
year. Home Insurance Co. prop oses merger with 10 affiliates. 


Insurance men were talking last week 
about the decision of the Home Insur- 
ance Co., largest U.S. fire underwriter, 
to ask its 10 affiliates to merge into it. 
Harold V. Smith, president, announced 
that this step should be made to con- 
form with the federal antitrust laws, 
which will begin to apply to insurance 
July 1. 

Insurance men believe that there are 
two basic factors behind the decision: 
(1) the elimination of interlocking di- 
rectorates, which are prohibited by the 
antitrust laws; and (2) the elimination 
of duplicate selling agencies, which 
won’t be profitable under the new setup. 

The proposal is being submitted to 

directors of the affiliated companies, and 
to the insurance officials of the states 
where they are incorporated. If they 
approve, the plan will be submitted to 
stockholders. 
e Ruling—The Home Insurance move 
points up the many developments in the 
property-insurance business in the last 
three years. Cause: the Supreme Court 
decision in June, 1944, that insurance 
is business in interstate commerce, sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws. 

In so ruling, the court agreed with 

the Dept. of Justice that cooperative 
action by insurance companies to set 
rates and enforce rules of business prac- 
tice is illegal where it affects interstate 
commerce. 
e Legislation—At first, some insurance 
men wanted Congress to exempt insur- 
ance from the antitrust laws. A bill to 
this effect passed the House. It ran into 
opposition in the Senate, however, and 
seemed likely to be vetoed by President 
Roosevelt. 

Eventually a compromise was reached 
between those congressmen who did 
and did not want federal regulation of 
insurance. This compromise was Public 
Law 15, which went into effect in 
March, 1945 (BW—Oct.26'46,p19). 

e Deadline—Public Law 15. declared 
that state regulation of insurance is in 
the public interest. It postponed the 
application to insurance of the fed- 
eral antitrust laws (Sherman act, Clay- 
ton act, Robinson-Patman act, and Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act) until Jan. 
1, 1948. Last summer Congress ex- 
tended this moratorium until July 1, 


1948. 





ALERT to changes, Harold V. Smith of 


Home Insurance Co, plans a merger 


After that date, the antitrust laws are 

to “be applicable to the business of in- 
surance to the extent that such busi- 
ness is not regulated by state law.” 
e Meaning—There are two ways of inter- 
preting this, as far as joint rate-making 
is concerned, Property-insurance men 
are divided on its meaning. A great 
many believe it was an invitation to th« 
states to take joint rate-making out of 
the reach of the Sherman act by regu 
lating it themselves. These men ar 
convinced that insurance rate competi 
tion always degenerates into rate-cutting 
below actual cost, hence to squeezing 
out of small companies, with conse- 
quent injury to their policyholders. 

Other insurance men, however, fec! 
that insurance rate competition is feasi 
ble, and that Public Law 15 is intended 
to preserve it. So, they say, insurance 
rates should not be regulated too strictly 
by the states. This group says that rat 
ing bureaus protect inefhcient com 
panies; keep insurance rates higher than 
necessary. 

(This controversy does not concern 
life insurance, where there is no join 
rate-making.) 

e “Bureaus’—To understand the diffet 
ence of opinion, one needs to knov 
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The miner you see above is guiding an electric drill as it 
bores a blast hole in solid coal—one of the first tasks in taking 
coal from the mine. 

He’s not holding the drill, however—for it’s suspended 
from a boom, somewhat like a dentist’s drill, and he swings 
it easily to the place he wants it. And he needn't carry the 
drill anywhere—for both drill and boom are mounted on an 
electric mine locomotive, which can travel everywhere in the 
mine over the mine’s extensive railway system. 

Such mobile drills are only one of many types of machines 
which have cut down manual labor for the coal miner, while 
increasing his output. Today, more than 91% of all bitu- 
minous coal mined underground is mechanically cut . . . about 
60% is mechanically loaded... only about 4% is mined by 
pick and shovel. i 








And thanks to huge investments in mechanized equipment 
and to skilled management and keen competition within the 
industry, America’s coal mines are the most productive— 
and pay their miners the best wages—of any on earth. 





Livinc conpitions of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their work- 
ing conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds —over 260,000— 
of the nation’s bituminous coal miners either 
own their own homes or rent from private 
landlords. And among the rematning third, 
who now rent from their companies, there 
is a growing trend to buy the houses they 
live in. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encourage- 
ment and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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something about the makeup of ||, 
property-insurance business, All p: 
erty-insurance companics are cither “\ 
reau’”’ or “nonbureau.” 

Bureau companies act in concert 
make rates through rating bureaus; t! 
use the total loss experience of all mc \ 
ber companies, instead of their own 
dividual experience. 

(This was the major practice object 
to by the Dept. of Justice.) 

Nonbureau, or “independent,” co), 
panies decide their own rates. (‘Thi 
often use bureau rates as a guide, hi 
ever.) 
¢ Complication—W hat makes this coi) 
dese is that companies under t!, 
same management may be bureau co: 
panies in one section of the count 
and nonbureau elsewhere. Or they ma. 
be bureau companies for one class of 
insurance but not for others. A man 
agement operating several companic; 
may run its fire companies as bureau 
companies and its casualty compani 
as nonbureau; or the other way around 

Reason: A bureau company may |x 
nonbureau in some sections where rat 
ing bureaus exist, because it wants t 
increase its business there. So it charge: 
lower rates. Or it may be nonbureau 
for a certain class of insurance because 
it feels it has a special advantage in that 
class. 
¢ Methods—Insurance companies ope 
ate in two different ways in getting busi 
ness. Many mutuals, particularly thi 
large ones, and a few capital stock com 
panies sell insurance direct. The others 
gct all their business through agents and 
brokers, to whom they pay commission 

The brokers and agents have thei 
voluntary trade associations. And thes 
groups do not always see eye to eye with: 
the insurance companies, particularly on 
commission rates. Brokers and agent 
naturally, aren’t fond of companies that 
sell direct. Brokers are in a more ind 
pendent position than agents, who usu 
ally are tied to particular companic 
Brokers represent the insurance buyc 
They shop around among companic 

Another important organized grou; 

is made up of policyholders themselv« 
Some policyholders, mainly the larg 
buyers, are represented by their own 
local associations. One of their majo: 
interests is, of course, low insuranc: 
rates. 
e Model—After Public Law 15 wa 
passed, an “‘all-industry’’ committee mc! 
to draw up model state bills to regulat 
the insurance business. The committ 
drafted bills legalizing rating bureau 
for property insurance, giving state in 
surance commissioners wide powers t 
pass on rates. Most of the committe: 
believed that if the states were given 
wide powers of regulation, the federal 
government would have no reason to 
apply the antitrust laws. 

The “all-industry” bills ran into som: 
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Those who guard your health stand ready to serve... 





Whatever the need or the hour 


The great human enterprise of health service to the public 
is today pretecting the people of America as never before... 

From coast to coast our hospitals, sanitoria, clinics and 
laboratories relieve suffering, save lives, and wage con- 
tinuous war against forces that cause disease. 

The invaluable services performed by these institutions 
reflect the far-sighted planning of administrators, physi- 
cians, hospital architects and all the many manufacturers 
of equipment who serve them. 

From diminutive hy podermic needles to the silvery-w hite 
stainless steel bench tops in laboratories... from steriliz- 
ers to refrigerators... America’s medical and surgical 
equipment is a model for the rest of the world. 

Where metals are used... hygienic cleanliness, resis- 
tance to rust and corrosion, and ease of cleaning are para- 
mount requirements. 

For years the technical staffs of International Nickel have 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING, Xe x0R« 5.» 


worked hand-in-hand with hospital and laboratory equip- 
ment designers, metallurgists, research and production men 
on a wide range of metal problems. To this extent INco has 
contributed to the continuing improvements in performance 
of such vitally important equipment. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in tech- 
nical service throughout industry, International Nickel has 
accumulated a fund of useful information on the selection, 
fabrication, treatment and performance of engineering alloy 
steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses and bronzes and 
other alloys containing Nickel. This information is yours 
for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications, 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
OFFERINGS: 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Various Purposes, 144% Bonds 


State of California 
2% Veterans’ Bonds 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
14% Sewer Improvement Bonds 


State of Illinois 
13g & 14% Service Recognition Bonds 


Lynn, Massachusetts 
1% % City Hall Bonds 


Seattle, Washington 
2% Light & Power Refunding Bonds 


Wausau, Wisconsin 
144% School Building Bonds 


HALSEY, 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 9 
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Their record of security and soundness under the varied 
conditions of several decades amply supports the en- 
viable position of American municipal bonds in today’s 
investment markets. 

But if further bolstering were required, it would be 
found in the legal safeguards which surround these 
obligations of states, counties, communities and taxing 
districts. Through the years, strong legal controls have 
been developed until the modern investor in municipal 
bonds has his rights more clearly defined and his posi- 
tion more firmly protected than ever before in history. 

Not only our own thorough investigation but the 
opinion of recognized legal counsel enters into the 
purchase by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. of municipals 
for reoffering to investors. 


Write without obligation for our latest municipal 
offering list. 








STUART & CO..INC. 


° 5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this 
Preference Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solici- 
tation of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offer 
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NEW ISSUE 


MONSANTO 


Copies of the Prospectus 





February 6, 1948 


Cumulative Preference Stock, Series B 
No Par Value—$4 Dividend 


Convertible into Common Stock prior to March 1, 1958 


Price $101 per share 


uch States as the undersigned may legally offer this Preference Stock 
in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 





nly by means of the Prospectus. 


250,000 Shares 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 








may be obtained from the undersigned only in 














opposition within the committec 
self, and more when they were 
sented to state legislatures during 1° }- 
The opposition stood for more  , 
competition, less state supervision. |) 
surance men opposed to the all-indu 
bills: brokers, some agents, some of °}) 
big independents, groups of insura ic 
buyers, even some bureau compan 
This opposition was particularly str 1, 
in states where rating bureaus were io 
important. 

© Result—As a result, the insurance 1. 
regulation laws passed during 1947 <i! 
fer considerably. Fifteen states follow « 
the pattern suggested by the all-industn 
committee. Fourteen states approve: 
bills that included features of the al) 
industry models, with more or less vita 
differences. Five states passed regula 
tory laws that did not follow the al 
industry pattern, Thirteen states alread) 
had rate regulation of some sort. Rhod 
Island, where insurance men strong) 
supported free competition, still has n 
rate regulation. 

e Laws—Under the all-industry mod 
bills, the states license rating bureaus 
which are allowed to file rate schedulc 
for their members. No company has t 
join a bureau, but all companies mus: 
file their rates with the insurance com 
missioner, either independently 0 
through a bureau. Before changes 11 
rates can be made, supporting evidence: 
must be furnished to the Commissionc: 
The rate schedule goes into effect aft 
a waiting period unless the commis 
sioner disapproves it. 

Under the California law, the broad 

est of the “free-competition” type, rat 
ing organizations cannot require thei 
members to use fixed rates. No rate 
have to be filed with the commissionc: 
He may, however, examine rate sched 
ules at will, and disapprove those hi 
finds unreasonable. 
e Next?—Nobody knows what the Jus 
tice Dept. will do after the antitrus: 
moratorium ends July 1. ‘The best opin 
ion seems to be that it intends to giv: 
the new state regulations time to mec! 
the test of experience before plannin; 
to take any possible antitrust action 
against the companies. 

No one is sure, either, what the Fed 
eral Trade Commission will do abou! 
insurance. The Federal Trade Com 
mission Act forbids unfair practices in 
sweeping terms; leaves their definition 
to FTC. (Only 17 states passed laws i1 
1947 on fair trade practices in the in 
surance business. In general, it was felt 
that the rate problem had to be tackled 
first.) It is certain, though, that afte: 
July 1 FTC will have broad power to in 
vestigate insurance. And it recently 
asked Congress for money “to conduct 
legal and economic investigations and 
the initial case work pertaining to the 
business transactions of insurance com 
panies in interstate commerce.” 
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O, What one organization can 


.--construct a gas plant? 





Stone & Webster, Incorporated... through three separate corpora- 


tions under its general direction. Singly, or in combination, they 


are available to American industry— bringing the long-established 


standards of Stone & Webster performance to the fields of engi- 


neering, finance and business operation. 


4. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION furnishes complete design and construction 
services for power, process and industrial projects. 
It also constructs from plans developed by others; 
makes engineering reports, business examinations 
and appraisals...and undertakes consulting engi- 


neering work in the industrial and utility fields. 


&. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
is that part of the organization which supplies super- 
visory services for the operation and development of 
public utilities, transportation companies and indus- 


tries. 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORA- 
TION is an investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services to issuers 
of securities and investors; underwriting, and dis- 
tributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, govern- 
ment and municipal bonds, as well as preferred and 


common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also includes in- 
vestments in enterprises to which it can constructively 
contribute capital . . . substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities or not yet 


ready for public financing. 


NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 




















Photo courtesy Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


40,000 Ibs. of strip steel 
unloaded in only 8 minutes 





A crane operator and his 
helper used to spend 30 min- 
utes unloading 40,000 Ibs. of 
coiled strip steel from a truck 
in this bearing manufactur- 
er’s plant. Attaching and re- 
moving slings under the pal- 
let took over twice as much 
time as the lifting operation 
itself. 


MAGNETIC MATERIALS 
HANDLING solved the prob- 
lem—safely. An Ohio Lifting 
Magnet cuts handling time 
66% and unloads trucks at 
the rate of a pallet a minute. 
Only eight minutes to unload 
an entire truck. With more 
than 200,000 Ibs. of strip steel 
afriving daily, Ohio Magnets 
save several hours in unload- 
ing time alone. 


Ohio Magnets also reduce 
weighing time for each pallet 
after it has been unloaded. 
Coils are then stored faster 
and higher—to conserve floor 
space. 

By lifting uniformly over 
the entire coil area, Ohio 
Magnets prevent distortion in 


the precision finished strip. 
More than half a million 
pounds of strip are moved in 
and out of this receiving de- 
partment daily for less cost in 
less time. 


Find out how much your 
industrial plant can save by 
moving ferrous—or partially 
ferrous—materials with Ohio 
Magnets. They are cutting 
costs and speeding the flow 
of materials for steel mills... 
scrap yards ... railroads... 
shipyards ... Write today to 
Ohio: for 25 years a leader 
in magnetic materials 
handling. 


OhiO 


MAGNETS 





also a leading name in 
the small motor field 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5920 MAURICE AVE. 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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BOOKKEEPING CHECKBOOK 


Ever since their discovery of sale 

promotion methods a few years ag 
bankers have been dolling up the orci 
prosaic checkbook. Now depositors can 
pick and choose among a variety of new 
types; there’s even one designed fo 
southpaws (BW-—Sep.20’47,p86). 
@ Less Tax Pain—Newest wrinkle in thx 
field is called Stubfax, which mates th 
checkbook with a simplified bookkeep 
ing system. Its designer: Russell A 
Davis, cashier of the Philadelphia Ev: 
ning Bulletin. Its purpose: to reliev: 
the headaches of people who have t: 
make out income tax returns. 

Stubfax looks much like any othe: 
checkbook. The difference crops up in 
the arrangement of the stubs and in th 
bookkeeping form which appears on thi 
left-hand page. 

The book is designed in units of 15 
checks each. The stubs are so arrange: 
that when the depositor has gon 
through one section, he can read all 15 
entries down the page at once. Thi 
cuts out leafing through a fat stack of 
stubs in tallying up a bank account. 
® Bookkeep as You Go—At the samc 
time, the depositor can keep a running 
bookkeeping account. The check stubs 
on the right-hand side are aligned with 
the ruled ledger facing them. Thc 
ledger has enough columns to carr 
items that can be deducted for tax pur 
poses and other important data. Davis 
had trouble at first peddling his brain 
child to bankers, But Philadelphia's 
Corn Exchange Bank has now given 
Stubfax a month’s trial run. Result: Th« 
bank is offering it in all 11 branches 
Corn Exchange charges more for th« 
new checks than for conventional ones 





$3.75 for 300 Stubfax checks, as against FF 


$2.50 for 500 regular checks. 

e On the Market—Corn Exchange has 
the sole rights in the Philadelphia area 
for a year. But Davis is marketing his 
checkbook elsewhere in the country. 
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An Idea... 











“IMPROVED OUR DELIVERY EFFICIENCY” 


“We find the tractor-trailer combinations much more efficient to oper- 

ate,” reports National Furniture Mfg. Co., Evansville, Ind. “In ten 

years our Fruehauf Trailers have averaged 100,000 miles annually. 

When the Trailers return to the plant with a full load of raw materials, 

they can be backed up to the unloading dock while the tractors are 

removed for inspection and servicing. The tractors are gassed and 

checked, and are ready to leave with the Trailers that night. The 

p ie z Trailer delivery method also saves expensive packing, which means 

: |, all successful ideas, it 1s very simple. we can deliver our product to the customer's door at the same price 


P ° as if we shipped from the plant F.0.B.” 
Instead of buying a truck and body in pei : 


one complete unit, you buy it as two: (A) 


GET THE FACTS ON YOUR OPERATION 


Trailer or carrying unit. No matter what you haul or where . . . in congested 


a truck-tractor power unit; (B) a Fruehauf 


Couple your truck-tractor to a Fruehauf Trailer business distwices-oc over the highways psi 


. : : a Fruehauf Traile i ) y job to cost- 
and you can triple the load — with substantial sav- a Fruehauf Trailer built to do your job to cost 


ings in gasoline, oil and maintenance expense. cutting advantage. Let us prove it to you. Just call 
in the nearest Fruehauf representative and ask him 
for the facts. Be sure to... 
ONE TRUCK DOES THE WORK OF THREE -— OR FIVE 
i t the Trailer story BEFORE you buy a truck! 
And that’s only the beginning. With one power “ee . y of 
unit you can keep as many as three to five Fruehauf 


Trailers in continuous “shuttle” service, hauling one 

DO HEAVY VEHICLES DAMAGE OUR ROADS? 

‘ ‘ Highway engineers state that heat, rain and frost 

Thus your tractor is busy continuously — there’s no are the major enemies of our highways — not the 
traffic the highways carry. 


Trailer while the others are loading or unloading. 


money-wasting standby time, more revenue mileage. 
And because you need fewer trucks, you save in orig- 


inal investment, operating and mainten a 
» Ope 54 ance Costs World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


RUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT 32 


‘ey F 
f 4 pacer 74 Factory Service Branches 
Frachauly Trails 
“AA8" SENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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ice Life. 


The Lord line of 


styles, si 
sizes to fill your 


require- — 


ments. Send for 
your copy of Bulle- 
tin 103; it contoins 


iF YOU MAKE 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


dL * 


Residential Stokers 
Blowers 


Household Appliances 


Record Changers 
Business Machines 
Projectors 

Air Compressors 
Pumping Equipment 
Vending Machines 
Milking Machines 
Motor Scooters 


Trucks, Buses, Tractors 


internal Combustion 
Engines 

Generator Sets 

Aircraft 

Aircraft Radio, Etc. 


SPECIFY 





TOWMOTORS 


OPERATING COSTS... 








LORD ENGINE MOUNTINGS 


Cut Maintenance 


Protect Engine from 
Destructive Shock, Frame Twist 
. . . Help Keep Trucks Operating 


Longer, Better, Cheaper. 





[a the Towmotor an effective means 
of cushioning shock and of accomodating 
misalignment between the vehicle frame 
and the engine was essential. This pro- 
tection for the power plant was obtained 
by the use of Lord Bonded Rubber Tube 


Form Mountings. 


In addition to these advantages the flexi- 
ble mounting of the motor on four Lord 
Tube Form Mountings achieves a smooth 
delivery of power that improves perform- 
ance, reduces transmission of engine noise, 
and decreases operator fatigue .. . all of 
which means greater customer satisfaction 
and increased sales. 


A Lord Vibration Control System adds 
little to cost—adds immeasurably to per- 
formance and length of service. Bring your 
Vibration problems to Lord—Vibration 
Control Headquarters. 








Too Much, Too Early? 
Kaiser-Frazer Wonder: 


Kaiser-F'razer Corp. did it twice. But 
in the third big financing effort in 
short life—the public sale of 1.5-millic 
additional shares of common stock 
$13—it stumbled. 

e On Again, Off Again—Last mon) |, 
K.-F. and its “traditional” bankei 
Cleveland’s Otis & Co., Wall Stre: 
Allen & Co., and the West Coast’s Fiist 
California Co.—decided to shelve tx 
new financing temporarily. Reason: t!\ 
unhappy state of security prices (BW 
Jan.31°48,p67). 

Then early last week, the group did 
a quick reverse It rushed K.-F.’s latest 
issue to the market. But the K.F. off 
ing sold very poorly. 

This week, Otis announced that t! 
offering had been withdrawn and that 
the underwriters’ purchase contrac! 
with K.-F. had been “terminated.” 

What this meant was still a myste 
to Wall Street at midweek. And Ot 
& Co. wasn’t telling. 

@ Questions—The Street—and_ K.-I’. 
stockholders—are asking some question 

(1) The underwriters had contracted 


to buy 900,000 shares of the new stock 


GROVES GOES TO RAND 


Lt.-Gen. Leslie R. Groves, wartime head 
of the Manhattan Engineer District atomic 
bomb project, is quitting the Army to join 
Remington Rand, Inc. He retires Feb. 29. 
At Rand, Groves will take over as general 
manager of the company’s scientific research: 
division. A West Pointer, he climbed the 
long, slow Army ladder, was a colonel when 
the war started. He was assigned to atomic 
research in 1942. Since the creation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Groves has 
commanded the Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project at Sandia Base, N. M. 
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at a price netting K.-F’. $11.50 a share. 
Did contract termination relieve the 
syndicate of its obligation to pay the 
$10,350,000 agreed upon? 

(2) Before the public offering, K.-F. 
had paid out $2.5-million of cash for 
186.200 shares of its own stock to sta- 
bilize the market. Will the underwrit- 
ers take this stock off K.-F.’s hands? 

One small stockholder tried to halt 
the financing. He says that the deal 
“impaired [the company’s] supply of 
liquid capital and created widespread 
insecurity and uncertainty among its 
own stockholders.” 

e Up Again—Before the offering, K.-F. 
had held its shares at about $13.50. 
The underwriters took over the job 
briefly, with less success. When they 
stopped, the price slid to $11.25. But 
the news that the deal was off sent the 
stock up to:around $13 early this week. 


Tax Assessor Uses Ads 
To Soften Up Public 


Taxpaying may never become pain- 
less. But it could be more cheerful— 
and profitable—if the citizenry only 
would learn its value. 

That's the philosophy of Howard W. 
Schroeder, assessor for Sedgwick County 
(Wichita), Kan. His problem was: How 
do you get that over to the public? 

ip From Churches—Schroeder found 
his answer in promotional ads he had 
read urging better church attendance. 
He decided to use the same means to 
raise the public spirit toward assessors 
and taxation. So he turned the cam- 
paign over to McCormick-Armstrong, 
Wichita advertising and printing firm. 

The first break that Schroeder got was 

that several Wichita companies saw 
benefits for themselves as well as the 
public. Result: They paid the entire 
cost of the schedule of 12 insertions. 
Their reasoning was twofold: (1) the 
more taxpayers, the lighter the load on 
each one; and (2) the campaign gave 
the firms a chance at public service 
which they could carry out as part of 
their regular space contracts. 
e Kind of Ads—The first ad of the series 
tread: “Burned to the ground—his fire 
department tax wasn’t paid. Thank 
goodness our local government doesn’t 
check the tax payment records before 
giving us fire protection!” 

Schroeder followed up the ads with 
a six-session evening school for his 80 
deputy assessors. They studied sales- 
manship and human relations, learning 
the psychological approaches to their 
great problem: the public’s confirmed 
resistance. 

* Results Good—Results have been 
highly encouraging: The amount of tax 
money taken in has increased measut- 
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MERM? 
any BOND 


brings you a whiter, $s 


TAKES CLEAN ERASING. You'll find 
that it takes quick, clean, neat 
erasing. No retyping of whole let- 
ters because of one mistake. Saves 
stenographers’ time. Avoids waste. 





BETTER, CLEANER PAPER. You'll 
see how an improved process keeps 
it cleaner, uniform in strength and 
that it’s the best all-round 
Hammermill Bond in its history. 


Yes, it’s the whitest Ha 
That’s what you’ll say w 


other all-purpose office pape 





FEEL THE DIFFERENCE ... and note glare-free . . . and that 
that this improved paper has the 


sturdiness to stand up in the mail Hammermill Bond ever produced. 


and in your files. Convince yourself. 
Send for sample book. 


Mail the coupon now for FREE sample book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in 
wide range of pleasing colors . . . and the brighter, 
purer white in five subst 






taht 


weig 








LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK iT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD 





Hammermill Bond. 








Name _Position 
( Please attach to, or write on your business letterhead ) 











today’s improved Hammermill Bond with any 


pMMERMILL 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please send me — FREE —the sample book showing the improved 


Ke 


tronger, 


cleaner office paper 





mmermill Bond 


hen you compare 


r. You’ll agree that 


this snow-white paper is brighter, clearer, more 


it is the whitest 






Bond 
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OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 















































Here's a positive, 

tamperproof check on your 

watchman's activities. It's so posi- 

tive and so revealing that insuronce fates go down for 

“CHICAGO” users In short, extra protection that pays 

for itself! . . » Ask for illustrated Details 
of the New SPARTAN Model A 





Heat makes new paints 


Formerly paint was mostly boiled linseed 
oil and pigments. Paint makers today per- 
form near miracles in the products they 
create. Heat is a vital factor in making 
practically every type of surface covering. 
And so, large numbers of AMERICAN 
Thermometers are used to indicate or re- 
cord heat. Why AMERICAN Thermom- 
eters? For enduring accuracy; easy reading; 
wide-angled construction that admits 
maximum light through glareles$ glass 
and cases that keep out dirt and dampness! 
a. distributors. Write them or us for details. 


| AMERICAN 


Dehetre Instruments 


Gee MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 

Makers of ‘American’ Industrial instruments, Hancock Valves, 

Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves, 
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Stocks, Commodities Dive 


Within 3 points of bear-market low, industrials await 
crucial test. Business asks: Will commodities break spread further? 
Will industrial shares rally or crash? 


In some ways, the stock market is 
likely to tell businessmen more about 
the future just now than the commod- 
ity markets can. 

So far, the break in commodities—vio- 
lent though it is—has been nothing more 
than an overdue correction in the prices 
of farm and food products (page 9). 
e Danger Signal—The real danger is 
this: The smash in the commodity mar- 
kets could touch off a general drop in 
industrial prices and a frantic attempt 








Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 136.0 143.4 147.0 156.0 
Railroad. 40.8 43.3 43.5 50.0 
Utility... 65.3 67.7 68.7 81.5 
Bonds 
Industrial 119.3 119.4 118.8 123.6 
Railroad. 104.3 104.5 105.0 114.5 
Utility .. 114.2 114.0 113.5 112.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











to liquidate the inventories that bus: 
ness is carrying (page 19). The first signs 
of such a panic—if it should develop 
would show up in the stock market. 

On this basis, the swift drop in stock 
prices early this week was a far more 
ominous sign for business than the col 
lapse of the commodity markets. The 
fact that stocks held up fairly well dur- 
ing the first few days of the spill in com 
modities makes their latest break all the 
more significant. 
eSame Drop—Different Routes—As 
things stood at the beginning of this 
week, the Dow-Jones industrials and 
Moody’s index of spot commodities had 
dropped by almost exactly the same per- 
centage since the beginning of the yeat 
(chart). But they got there by different 
routes. Stocks started to slide off early 
in January (BW —Jan.17'48,p82). By 
the end of the month, they were down 
about +%. Commodities, on the other 
hand, turned strong in the first two 
weeks of January. After that, they wan- 
dered down irregularly until the ground 
suddenly fell out from under them. 

In the first phase of the break, stocks 
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yerformed pretty well. The industrials 
jost a full three points on Feb. 4, when 
the spill in commodities started, but 
yolume was comparatively light. 

But when the second wave of com- 
modity liquidation started, the stock 
market went to pieces, too. On Feb. 
10, the industrials dived 4.17 points. 
What was more alarming, trading hit 
1,460,000 shares that day. 

e Near Low—This latest break brings 
the average within a scant three points 
or so of its bear market low. The 
chances are that having come down this 
far, the market won’t stage any substan- 
tial rally until it has made another full- 
dress test of the old resistance point. In 


other words, the bears will shortly have 
another try at knocking the industrial 
average down through the 163 level, the 
point where all bear drives since Sep- 
tember, 1946, have found bottom. 

That test will be something for busi- 
ness to watch. It will show just how 
seriously Wall Street is taking the com- 
modities break. 
e Down or Up?—If the industrials go 
through their old bottom, the market 
will be saying that it expects the liqui- 
dation in commodities to spread to all 
business. 

On the other hand, if the industrials 
fail to break 163, everybody can breathe 
a little easier. 





Stockholders haven’t been get- 
ting as fat a share of corporate 
earnings as they used to get—even 
though total annual dividends are 
up. 

In 1929, dividends accounted for 
some 69% of earnings. In 1939, 
they took about 75%. In 1940, 
63% went to stockholders. 

Since then, the stockholders’ 
share has slimmed down a lot. In 
1946, their cut «was down to less 
than 45%. 
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Earnings Declines 


Last year, the trend continued. 
Total dividend payments shot 18% 
above 1946 levels (BW —Jan.31'48, 
p69); but their jump didn’t match 
that of profits. Reason: Business is 
plowing back a much bigger slice of 
profits to bolster working capital. 

The table below tells the story. 
It compares the percentage of avail- 
able earnings that was paid out in 
cash dividends to common stock- 
holders in 1946-47 and ten years 
earlier. 


1936 1937 1946 1947 
98.5% 104.7% 105.4% 48.2% 
71.3 65.4 50.9 40.2 
ie 62.1 46.8 47.0 
34.4 62.9 34.3 16.6 
60.6 66.2 23.7 19.0 





7 58.0 8.3 25.0 
76.7 105.3 58.1 48.2 
27.4 75.1 32.2 29.7 
85.7 100.0 44,3 23.9 
86.2 93.1 49.5 42.1 





1 80.1 57.5 41.0 
47.1 63.4 76.7 49.7 
89.3 106.4 111.1 54.7 
73.1 81.9 54.2 42.0 

93.4 34.4 19.8 

96.5 94.5 74.2 65.9 

50.7 74.9 67.7 41.6 

67.3 88.6 71.7 63.6 

35.0 75.0 23.1 34.9 

85.3 91.2 55.5 48.6 

53.8 42.6 35.4 33.3 

76.1 90.0 76:5 51.0 
112.4 100.0 72.1 62.7 
102.4 101.2 70.6 65.8 
45.7 61.8 44.5 25.0 

34.5 42.4 29.6 18.4 

111.1 69.4 64.6 46.3 
48.8 38.2 26.3 18.6 

70.9 64.3 34.9 36.3 

63.0 101.8 68.6 55.7 


62.8 66.5 49.1 47.0 
37.0 32.7 48.7 26.3 
sone see 24.0 13.2 
47.1 172.4 17.5 12.3 
cove 47.9 35.3 30.1 





















ye. gps 

Slaloms, downhilis, crosscountries—events for 
VA experts and tyros—well marked trails—numerous 
ski-tows—Dry clear mountain air, splendid snow 
conditions assure an ideal ski-vacation in Québec, 
where you will be welcomed with old fashion hos- 
pitality in modern inns and hotels. For help in 
planning your trip write Provincial Tourist Bureau, 
Parl Bldgs., Québec City, Canada. 









LA PROVINCE DE 


uébec 


Write the Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Bidgs., 
Québec City, for information 
concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportu- 
nities in our province. 


= 


We bring YOUR bank... 


the latest trends in 


BANK DESIGNING 


All over America stand thousands of notable 
examples of banks we’ve designed, built, 
modernized and equipped. Our thirty-six years 
of experience assures you modern, practical 
quarters, based on a thorough preliminary 
study of your needs by our bank building 
analysts. Get a// the facts on our methods! 








Equipmuit Corporation 


LOUIS 4 
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Dont baw! out 
your secretary! 





You can make her ‘’the per- 
fect secretary” with this 
complete guide to facts 
. . forms . . procedures. . 














Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it’s so 
easy to banish them with a single book! 
Now in use by thousands of leading execu- 
tives and their secretaries, this remark- 
able “silent assistant” assures you of the 
rapid, smooth-running efficiency that every 
executive requires. 


New revised 5th edition— 


STANDARD 
HANDBOOK for 
SECRETARIES 


By LOIS HUTCHINSON 
616 pages, $3.50 


HIS book works in two important ways: 

First, it actually trains secretaries in 
efficient, accurate, modern  procedure— 
makes them able to take many a task off 
executive shoulders and handle it well. 
Second, it answers instantly thousands of 
questions that arise constantly: from cor- 
rect punctuations to foreign exchange. It 
covers not only many facts to help in the 
production of normal stenographic and 
typing work, but also many useful items 
relating to diplomacy, reports, inventories, 
legal and financial matters, communication 
services, financial information—with tables 
and lists of many kinds. 


More than 80,000 efficient secretaries 
use it daily for help on: 


* use of technical 
terms 


* correct spelling 
* improved English 
. ee * simple bookkeeping 
* proper business rou- ° speedier typing and 
tine shorthand 
* correct forms * standard secretarial 
* simplified filing practices 


‘ * answering business 
* correct punctuation questions 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 
Send me Hutchinson's Standard Handbook for Secretaries 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I wi 

send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 





CO GR GBs 6.n cc iivisiccdsdéees 
Company ...... dine javetebiccnaeosane . 
Position ........ . BW-2-14-48 


(84.25 in Canada; order rom McGraw- Hil Co. 5d Canada 
Ltd., 12 Richmond Street B., Toronto 1.) 
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PUTTING THE FINGER on the operators again: John L. Lewis 


Storm Signal on Labor Front 


Lewis wants big pensions for miners over 60—as a sub- 
stitute for the union shop. Other unions will follow suit. 


Again, the jackpot question is: What 
will John L. Lewis do? 

On the answer depend the 1948 
labor-front alternatives: peace or strife. 
e Precedent—If Lewis gets a $100-a- 
month pension for all coal miners who 
reach the age of 60 with 20 years of 
service, he will have established the 
most plushy welfare plan in all industry. 
Its cost would be reflected almost im- 
mediately in coal prices. 

But that would be only the begin- 
ning. Every major union in the coun- 
try would have to go after equal bene- 
fits for its members. If these could not 
be secured peacefully, they would have 
to be struck for. Achieved—by any de- 
vice—the load they would add to ales 
try’s labor costs would be a staggering 
one. 
eIn Earnest—There has been some 
question as to how determined Lewis is 
about his welfare demand. To some it 
seems a fantastic request, too  far- 
fetched to take seriously. Such an as- 
sumption is foolhardy. Lewis does not 
think his demands are fantastic or im- 
possible; he is deadly serious. 

This does not mean that Lewis will 
drive ahead to $1,200-a-year pensions no 
matter what the opposition. He will 


take less. But unless he alters his funda 
mental position, he will get what, by any 
standards, are very substantial retire 
ment benefits for the miners—or break 
his union in the attempt. 

e Further Aims—Beyond the economic 
victory—which will enable him to set pat 
for the labor course—Lewis wants two 
more things: 

(1) An effective substitute for the 
union-shop provision in his contract; 
this clause automatically lapses next 
August under the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley act. Pensions will, of course, be 
provided only for union members, and 
thus will be a strong incentive for a coal 
miner to remain in good standing. And 
as a recruiting device, they are a star 
attraction to those few thousand miners 
who are still outside the Lewis fold. 

(2) Knock out Section II of the T-H 

law. It provides that an injunction can 
delay a “national emergency” strike 80 
days (BW —Jun.28’47,p15). This sec- 
tion of the law was written specifically 
to the Lewis measure; that’s why he’d 
dearly love to quash it. 
e Threat to Peace—Lewis with any one 
of these motivations would portend a 
risky, outlook. Lewis with all three 
poses a triple threat to labor peace. 
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Trane heating and air conditioning systems 
perform many functions . .. from de- 
hydrating hybrid seed corn to giving the 
guests in a huge hotel year-round comfort. 
Such a range of uses calls for an extensive 
—a complete—line of products. And Trane 
manufactures the most complete line of 
heating and air conditioning products in 
the industry. 


In so doing, Trane adds the extra value 
of engineered products. This means that 
every Trane product is designed by Trane 
engineers to match every other Trane unit, 
for integrated systems that perform with 
the unsurpassed efficiency of balanced op- 
eration, 


These Are the Ingredients 
of TRANE Heating and Air Conditioning 


As a further advantage, the’ architect, 
engineer, or contractor in designing heat- 
ing or air conditioning systems finds every 
unit he needs at one source with the un- 
divided responsibility of one manufacturer. 
The facilities of 85 Trane Field Offices are 
at the disposal of your architect, engineer, 


and contractor. 
% % * 


The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned cast iron radiator—bhas been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can now 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 













































A TRUCK 
in 3 minutes 


mec {010 Mrdelilaa-t2- o)iele ewe lele(e(-fe| 
on a truck in less than 3 min- 


utes— damage reduced fo less 








than '2 of one percenf— more 
than $250 a week saved in 
handling costs alone: these 
are tidy benefits obtained 


from our 2 Clark fork trucks.’’ 


ink Brice, Superintendent 


nd Material Company 








Tampa, Florida 





In many installations there are enor 





mous unrealized opportunities for 








ich savings through use of Clark ma 





chines. Let us help you discover them 








Through a world-wide or epication: 








of Woine re aah Wal 26 Clark's experience 





is quickly of your service. Consult 








Clark 






















AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 























CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 42, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 






CLARK Fork TRUCKS 
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U.A.W. Lure 


Union sponsors contest 
—with $75,000 prizes—to win 
new members in G. M. planis. 
Counters G. M. competition. 


C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers |}: 
long hankered to see General Motor 
plants completely unionized. But ro. 
tine organizing methods haven’t ma 
much headway with the nonunion bloc. 
This week U.A.W. took a unique step 
toward that goal: It announced a con 
test, with $75,000 in prizes. It hopes 
this fat bait will catch some of G.M.’s 
30,000 nonunion production workers. 

The contest is the second one in 
recent months for G.M. employec;; 
both were arranged as a part of a con- 
tinuing cold war between compan) 
and union for employee loyalties. G.M. 
awarded 40 new cars and 5,000 othe: 
prizes to winners in a letter-writing con- 
test on “Why I like my job” (BW- 
Dec.20’47,p21). 

e Earning a Stub—U.A.W.’s contest— 
more properly, it’s a drawing—is of the 
common “box top” variety. Participants 
have to send in entry stubs. They can 
get these by signing union-shop and 
checkoff authorizations, or by getting 
new members for U.A.W. at G.M. 
Stubholders will draw for the prizes. 

@ Prizes—Top national award is a Pack- 
ard two-door straight eight (G.M.’s top 
prize was a Cadillac convertible). Sec- 
ond prize is a Ford; the next three are 
Kelvinator refrigerators. Top local union 
prizes include 24 automobiles (nine 
Fords, five Studebakers, five Kaisers, 
two Hudsons, and three Willys Jeep 
station wagons). 

Significantly, there aren’t any G.M. 

products among the prizes—an_ indica- 
tion of the long animosity between 
U.A.W. and the company. 
e Good Business—U.A.W.’s _ interna- 
tional executive board appropriated 
$25,000 from its general fund for the 
contest; locals in G.M. plants are con- 
tributing the other $50,000. The out- 
lay is considered good business. Every 
new member attracted through the 
contest will pay at least a $2 initiation 
fee and $1.50 monthly dues thereafter. 
The union figures it will get its money 
back in two months if it can recruit 
25,000 new members. 

Prize cars were purchased from com- 
panies which agreed to give U.A.W. 
deliveries from the factories, and, in 
some instances, a fleet sales discount. 
U.A.W. said G.M. “wouldn’t cooper- 
ate.” Firmly opposed to union-shop 
agreements, G.M. was apparently un- 
willing to give preferential deliveries, 
or a discount, to further U.A.W. union 
shop plans.. 
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Buy Your Alloys by Hardenability 


AND SAVE 


The Ryerson system of alloy testing enables you to specify 
alloys on the basis of desired hardenability, That means 
you’re assured of maximum performance in the finished 
part. It means you avoid the danger of expensive prod- 
uct failure—the possible necessity of replacing unsuit- 
able material. 

Ryerson makes possible this method of alloy steel pur- 
chasing by carefully testing every heat of as-rolled and 
annealed alloy steel. The result: positive knowledge of 
the hardenability of every bar of Ryerson alloy. You can 
specify on the basis of desired performance, with the 
assurance that the alloy steel you receive from Ryerson 
will meet or exceed minimum hardenability requirements. 

To ease your task of heat treating, Ryerson includes a 
complete Alloy Report with every shipment. The report 
covers: Chemical analysis, result of end-quench harden- 
ability tests, mechanical properties, as interpreted from 
the test results, and recommended working temperatures 
for every heat of alloy steel in the shipment. 


Hardenability is nothing new with Ryerson. It’s been 
a Ryerson service for ten years now—part of a system 
designed to assist your buying and assure the correct 
application of all alloy steels. Take advantage of this 
complete service and contact Ryerson for prompt ship- 
ment of all alloy needs. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Plants at: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles. 





NEW ALLOY STOCK LIST AVAILABLE 


Do you have a copy of our new 12-plant composite Alloy 
Stock List? It conveniently catalogs the country’s largest and 
most diversified stock of alloys on hand for immediate ship- 
ment. Lists AISI-SAE standard steel compositions. Write for 
your copy of this helpful 24-page book. 











RYERSON STEEL 
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HOW TO SAY 
AND MEAN IT! 


A sturdy Anchor Chain Link Fence is the 
only language most trespassers understand. 
It’s the surest way to keep your plant safe 
from all snoopers, agitators and trouble- 
makers. In addition, it enables you to use 
outdoor space for storage—and controls 
traffic in and out of your plant. For in- 
formation on exclusive features like Deep- 
Driven Anchors, which hold the fence 
erect and in line, write today for our illus- 
trated catalog to: ANCHOR POST FENCE 
DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6670 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


chor Fence 













OPERATE an 
OuT-oF-TOWN 
Orrice 
For a Few Cents 
a Day! 


List YOUR NAME ond PHONE NUM- 
BER in any large city; we furnish a 
prominent business address, and can 
answer all calls in YOUR NAME. . 
24 hours a day. 


Our traine+ secretaries will accept 
orders,call telegrams, mail, etc., and 
forward th m upon receipt 'to your 
local representative or home office. 





For superior Telephone Answering 
Service of any kind, in any city, 
LOOK FOR OUR INSIGNIA in your | 


local Telephone Directory under Tele- | 








phone Secretarial Service or WRITE 
our NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 


J 


v 


Associated Telephone Exchanges, Inc. 
| NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


595 Fifth Avenve New York, N.Y. : 


See? 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 











EE PRESSMAN has departed 

from the high councils of the 
C.1.0. And in Detroit, Walter 
Reuther of the Auto Workers Un- 
ion wears a broad smile; in New 
York, Emil Rieve of the textile 
workers hums a happy song; in 
Cleveland, where his shishailding 
workers are in convention, John 
Green dances a little jig. ‘The most 
important influence playing upon 
Philip Murray from the left is now 
removed. Business, bracing itself 
for third-round wage negotiations, 
will wait before unfurling banners. 
But it, too, senses that what has 
happened can be considered prog- 
Tess. 

Why did Pressman go? He left 
the most important nonelective po- 
sition in the labor movement: coun- 
sel for the C.I.O. and for the steel- 
workers. He left a $19,000-a-year 
retainer and a place of prestige be- 
yond price. He left the ear of 
Philip Murray and the intellectual 
command of C.I.0.’s left-wing. He 

‘left, in short, a post of real power. 


Why? 

The answer is simple. Pressman’s 
going was not of his own choice. 
History joined forces with the 
Reuthers, Rieves, and Greens of 
C.1.0.’s anti-Communist _ right- 
wing, and Pressman was forced out. 
Clever as he was Pressman was no 
longer able to serve both his ideol- 
ogy and the C.1.O. The gap be- 
tween them has grown too great. 
Even Murray, who refused to see it 
for a long time, finally agreed with 
the right-wingers that Pressman was 
a dangerous liability. 


RESSMAN has been a leading 
influence in the establishment 
of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. He wanted to keep the 
C.1.O. subservient to it, even 
though it now stands revealed as a 
creature of Soviet policy. He op- 
posed C.I.O. indorsement of the 
Marshall Plan. He favors Henry 
Wallace and the third party. On 
these vital issues, Pressman’s differ- 
ences with the C.LO. can no longer 
be reconciled—or overlooked. 

At C.1.O. headquarters, Press- 
man was the sponsor, spokesman, 
and protector of the left-wing. And 
once the situation had forced that 
left-wing into open opposition to 
the more conservative, established 
leadership, a Pressman in the of- 


fice meant an enemy in the camp. 

Although other factors provided 
a number of final straws, Pressman’s 
fate was sealed by his treatment of 
the Taft-Hartley act. It would have 
been impossible, of course, to outdo 
Murrtay’s fury at the new law. Press- 
man’s arrogance. toward congres- 
sional committees, his violent at- 
tacks on the statute, his many pub- 
lic appearances vilifying it, were all 
of a piece with standard union be- 
havior. But he was the lawyer for 
the C.L.O. and for the steelworkers’ 
union. The unions weren’t ready 
simply to expire under the new law. 
They would fight it, yes. But they 
had to live under it, too. And Press- 
man was supposed to be the man 
to show them how. 

Instead, he compromised them. 
In forum after forum, other lawyers 
were amazed at Pressman’s inter- 
pretation of the law. To him, it 
made almost everything _ illegal 
which a union had to do to remain 
a functioning organization. He put 
on the public record ideas they 
thought bizarre. Coming from the 
lawyer who was going to be defend- 
ing his unions’ rights to operate, 
such utterances were downright self- 
destructive. 


HE PAYOFF came in_ the 

printers (I.1T.U.) case out in 
Chicago. In evidence against the 
union, the NLRB counsel intro- 
duced speeches made by its presi- 
dent which were alleged to ac- 
knowledge that the course of con- 
duct the union was pursuing was 
illegal. Immediately the machin- 
ists’ union, sensing the danger, 
barred all its officers from making 
public statements on the T-H law. 

But the views of C.1.0.’s chief 
counsel were already spread all over 
the record; anyway, he was not a 
man who could be shut up. He had 
made his position even less revoca- 
ble by a memo prepared for his 
steel-union client; it purported to 
show how much better that organ- 
ization was faring, by refusing to 
qualify under the ‘T-H law, than or- 
ganizations which had qualified. 

So Pressman had to go, opening 
the way for the steelworkers to 
qualify under the new law. And 
opening the way for the right-wing 
of C.1.0.—of which Murray is now 
a part—to carry the fight to the 
Communists. 
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| When two thousand dollars worth of Taylor Instru- 
» ments help sell $13,000 to $20,000 worth of process- 
| ing equipment, it’s something for any equipment seller 
| to write home about. And that’s what happens when- 
; ever the Cocker Machine and Foundry Company of 


Gastonia, N. C., sell another cotton or rayon slasher. 


Slashing means impregnating cotton or rayon yarn 
with size—a mixture of starch, oils and water. If the 
size goes on evenly and dries properly it makes the 
yarn stronger, more elastic. That means better weav- 
ing, fewer loom stoppages, higher quality cloth and 
lower starch consumption. 


' And that’s where Taylor Accuracy comes in— by 
| helping to make sure that Cocker slashers consistently 
' produce these results. Ever since they called in Taylor 
| Engineers several years ago, Cocker slashers have 
§ been standard equipped with: (1) Taylor automatic 
| size box temperature and level control and (2) Taylor 


automatic drying cylinder control. 


| If you sell textile machinery, you probably know this. 
) But whatever kind of processing equipment you make, we 
» can do four things for you: 


1. Assure top operating efficiency by making Tay- 
lor Instruments part of your equipment. Both equip- 
ment and instruments can then operate most advan- 
tageously—at lower cost in most cases. 


Little Tail 
Wags Big Dog 


A story with a profit moral for anyone 
selling processing equipment 






2. Better service from our nation-wide organization 
of Field Engineers and branch-plant facilities. 

3. Greater acceptance for your equipment because 
Taylor is the best known name in its field and has a rep- 
utation for accurate process control instrumentation. 


4. Higher unit of sale —with less sales resistance than 
stripped-down “competitive” equipment, with eff- 
ciency dependent on untrained personnel. 


May we hear from you? Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. Instruments for 
indicating, recording and controlling temperature, pres- 


‘Taylor ite | 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


sure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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THESE BOYS. 


HAD A PROBLEM, TOO 


‘Belay yer diggin’ and stow yer gear 

Belay yer diggin’ and stow yer gear. 
We're tied in a clove-hitch an’ gittin 
nowhere, manhandlin’ our muscles 
and gittin’ blisters on our dirty hands. 
There’s buried treasure here an’ ye 
can lay to that, but findin’ it is a sore 
problem.” 


Chances are there’s treasure cached 
in your plant or warehouse right now 
... buried deep in material handling 
methods. Unlike pirate gold, however, 
it’s no “sore” problem to recover 


it with Rapids-Standard conveying 
equipment, 

Take our new Stevedore, Jr., for 
instance ...a portable, reversible 
power-belt conveyor. It loads... 
unloads... stacks... conveys on the 
level... gives a boost to gravity lines 
...moves your cartons or bags with 
a minimum of manpower at mini- 
mum cost. 


May we lend a hand with your 


treasure hunt? Write today for details. 


THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. « 306 Rapistan Building, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Check the classified phone book for your Rapids-Standard representative 
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IT’S WISE TO CONVEYORIZE 








UNION HEAD Samuel Wolchok is tight. 
ening lines, ready to fight back in St. Louis 


Left-Wing Cracks 


St. Louis members of big 
department store union secede 
in protest against Red locals’ ap- 
peasement; defection grows. 


Cracks began to show up this wee! 

in the solid walls of several leftist an 
border-line C.1.0O. unions. ‘The crack 
haven’t weakened the unions mat 
rially. But they came as_ significant 
signs that opposition within the leftists 
camp is growing. 
e New Strain—The biggest defection 
of the week came in the _ border-lin 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Stor 
Employees. It might not be a perma 
nent break, but it has added new strain 
to already tense relations between th« 
union’s right and left. 

St. Louis members of the R.W.D.S.E. 
seceded in protest against the interna 
tional union leadership of Samuel Wo! 
chok. They complained against a con- 
tinuing appeasement of Communist 
locals in New York “‘to the detriment 
of the union.” They also charged gen 
eral mismanagement of union affairs. 
e 5,500 Members—Guided by Harold 
J. Gibbons, former R.W.D.S.E.  te- 
gional director, the St. Louis group set 
up an independent United Distribu- 
tion Workers Union. Claiming 5,500 
members, the new group took quick 
steps to comply with the Taft-Hartle\ 
law (the R.W.D.S.E. isn’t in compli 
ance yet). It put out feelers for conte: 
affliation within C.I.O., but got no 
commitments. It warned C.I.O. that it 
might go into A.F.L. if no place is 
made for it in C.I.O. 

The St. Louis secession movemen! 
came close on the heels of an unsuc 
cessful revolt in R.W.D.S.E. against 
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ST. LOUIS REBEL Harold Gibbons, 
angry over appeasement of left, leads bolt 


the Wolchok leadership. A Committee 
for a Decent Democratic Trade Union 
filed charges against the international 
president. But after a hearing, the union 
executive board rejected them. Later 
protests by the insurgents to President 
Philip Murray of C.1.O. got nowhere. 

Hence, support Gibbons hoped for 
when he withdrew the St. Louis group 
hasn’t appeared. Dissatisfaction _ still 
runs high against R.W.D.S.E. in Bos- 
ton, Toledo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Akron, 
some southern locals. But the Wolchok 
forces do not foresee any further breaks. 
¢ No Communist—Wolchok is not a 
Communist. This week a referendum 
was completed, under his direction, 
which will make it possible for 
R.W.D.S.E. to comply with the T-H 
law. It authorizes a change in the union 
structure to pare the number of elec- 
tive officers to three—all of them, of 
course, able to swear they're not Com- 
munists. Meanwhile, just in case no 
deal can be worked vut with the seces- 
sionists, R.W.D.S.E. is preparing for 
a fight with Gibbons in St. Lonis. 

Other developing cracks include: 

Pittsburgh state liquor store employ- 
ees broke away from the United Public 
Workers (C.I.0.) to form an_ inde- 
pendent union. Their announced rea- 
son: “We can get a much better break 
from the state if we are independent 
than if we are afhliated with a union 
whose top officers follow the Moscow 
Red line.” 

New York: A right-wing bloc of 355 
members quit the leftist United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
(C.I.O.) to form an independent union. 
Revolt leader was John J. Conroy, local 
business agent long at odds with U.E.’s 
international officers. The right-wing 
group criticized U.E.’s leaders for fol- 
lowing “every twist and turn of the 
Communist Party since 1940.” 
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HE cost of repairs is the least 
important part of heating fail- 
ure. A greenhouse, for example can 
lose a fourth of its year’s business 
in a single night by freezing its 
Easter lily crop. It is significant that 
greenhouses have been among Iron 
Fireman’s best customers for 25 years. 
Iron Fireman stokers make low- 
cost steam and they stay on the job— 
year after year. Their fuel-saving and 
low-maintenance record is written on 


ert 7 
Fire gua mois 






the cost sheets of thousands of boiler 
rooms for every size and type of 
firing job. You can check that record 
right in your own community. 

Send for your copy of the booklet, 
“Tron Fireman Automatic Coal Stok- 
ers for Heating and Power.”’ Address 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 
3206 West 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio. Other plants in Portland, 
Oregon; Toronto, Canada. Dealers 
everywhere. 


UNION PACIFIC STILL USING 20-YEAR-OLD IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 





THE IROM FIREMAN 







When Omaha's beautiful new Union Station was built, 
the Union Pacific Railroad entrusted its heating to 
three “veteran” Iron Fireman automatic stokers which 
had already given many years of dependable, trouble- 
free service in the old station. Today each stoker has 
more than 20 years of continuous service to its credit. 
They carry a heavy-duty load, too. In addition to 
keeping this spacious, high-ceilinged building com- 
fortably warm in al! weather, these stokers provide 
plenty of mellow “piped-in” warmth for the huge 
fleets of Pullman cars and coaches standing by in 
the crowded passenger yards. 


IREMAN 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY DUTY STOKERS, 
OIL BURNERS ¢ RESIDENTIAL STOKERS, OlL BURNERS, GAS 
BURNERS AND AUTOMATIC FURNACES AND BOILERS 
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3400 pound steel casting 
flame hardened in 25 minutes 








wee 


COLUMBIA MACHIN- 
ERY AND ENGINEER- 
ING CORP., of Hamilton, 
Ohio, had the problem of hard- 
ening the roller pads of a lower 
frame casting used on power 
shovels. Size and weight of this 
special steel casting made it 
impractical to use existing 
hardening equipment. 


D.P. Carey, Airco Technical Sales 
Representative, suggested build- 
ing a fixture for positioning and 
rotating the castings and for 
mounting the torches and acces- 
sory equipment. Using this spe- 
cial equipment, which rotates the 
3400 pound casting at a speed of 
7 inches per minute, the harden- 
ing cycle is accurately controlled 











and requires only 25 minutes. 
Two torches simultaneously flame 
harden both the upper and lower 
faces of the roller rings to a depth 
of 3/32 inches. 

Thus, the hardening operation 
easily keeps pace with the rest 
of the shovel manufacturing and 
has more than proved entirely 
satisfactory. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRC® PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


Technical Sales Service—though not a packaged commodity—is as 
readily available to all industry as any Airco process or product. 
If you have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales 
Division man call. Address Dept. BW-8246, Air Reduction, 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 
Products Co., Houston 1, Texas. On West Coast: Air Reduction 
Pacific Company, San Francisco 4, California. 


Gnco) AIR REDUCTION 
= Offices in All Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and other gases . , . . Carbide . . . . Gas Welding and 
Cutting Machines, Apparatus and Supplies . . . . Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 
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Union Reformer 


Independent truckers’ chi: { 
tosses out gang influence 
Chicago area. Result: A.F.L. mu: 
share jurisdiction. 


Truck drivers are tightly organiz: | 
nationally into the big, brawling A.F | 
International Brotherhood of ‘Tea: 
sters. With very few exceptions, it h 
run roughshod over rivals in its stead: 
expanding field of operation. Howevc, 
for four decades it has had—unwilling! 
—to share jurisdiction in one importait 
spot: Chicago. There, an independent 
group, the Truck Drivers, Chauffeurs 4 
Helpers Union, has a tight grip. 
© Historic Change—That’s due large) 
to the independent’s fighting past 
punctuated by bullets, murders, and 
strong indications of one-time gangstc: 
control. But it’s also due to the present 
leadership, which uses a different ap 
proach from the ruthless, bully-boy tac 
tics of earlier years. 

E.dward Fenner, executive director of 
the independent, is a labor leader with 
some very definite and different ideas 
Some of them: 

Wages aren’t “created in a vacuum” 
but depend on a “prosperous and efh 
cient trucking industry.” 

“Killing time” hurts more than th: 
employer; indirectly it hurts the em 
ployee, too. For it makes the boss les 
able to pay higher wages and give bette: 
working conditions. Ienner urges union 
members to give employers “a day’s 
work for a day’s pay.” 

Contracts are mutual obligations. 
union members, like their bosses, should 
“live up to the letter and spirit of 
every union contract.” 

Carelessness with equipment can bce 

a costly drain on an employer’s reserves 
—and can make it hard for him to keep 
up the number of jobs and to meet 
union demands. 
« Advice to Union—Fenner recentl\ 
wrote to the union’s 7,600 members 
His advice: “The only way in which 
our truck drivers can earn higher wages, 
better working conditions, and other 
fringe benefits from our employers is by 
helping to build a more prosperous and 
efficient trucking industry . . .” 

He also sent letters to the 1,200 
cartage companies which have contracts 
with the union. He told the employers 
that the union is making a drive against 
time-killing and carelessness on the job, 
but, Fenner added, the union can’t do 
the job alone. 

e “Curious Finding”—The union direc- 
tor reported a “very curious” finding in 
a recent survey: Drivers who have 
worked for a company for several years 
are the cause of more wasted time and 
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MOVE IN BY SUMMER? 


ERMANENT BUILDING 
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GARAGES 
WAREHOUSES 
POWER HOUSES 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 
FOUNDRIES 
SUPERMARKETS 
SCHOOLS 
THEATERS 
CHURCHES 


Riciwsteer building recently 


If you have the ground but not the plans and 
you want to be under roof before midyear, 
then write or wire today for the RicipsTEEL 
Building proposal. McCloskey Company, de- 
signers A IGIDSTEEL Buildings, offer you 
complete service including custom design, foun- 
dation plans, erection drawings, all necessary 
materials and expert supervision up to the day 
when you move in. 

The Riciwsteet Building is a permanent 
building of structural steel members, individu- 
ally planned to accommodate your exact equip- 
ment layout either at floor line or high Hot 
the eaves. Roofing, siding, sash, ventilators 
and other accessories are available to meet your 


com pleted 


at Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh Works. 


McCLOSKEY 


specifications. Best of all, you can get your 
own Ricipsteet Building under way now with- 
out delay and enjoy full occupancy in less than 
120 days on the average. 

Ricipsteer Buildings are already in use for 
the purposes shown at left, both in this country 
and abroad. Their versatility, sturdiness and 
ease of maintenance have earned prompt ap- 
proval everywhere. 

You, too, will find it well worth your while 
to act now and learn how you can get a perma- 
nent Ricimsteet Building quickly and at a 
saving. Write today. 

*Ricipsteer Buildings are an exclusive product 


of McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh. 


COMPANY 


Starr Building « Third & Grant * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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TO /DO NoRsES! 


The early cartwright faced few fastening 
problems. The speed of ox travel imposed 


few stresses and strains on his sturdy vehicles. 


Today’s automobile, with its ever-increasing power, speed 
and modern refinements, is constantly presenting new 
fastening problems. Beneath its sleek exterior, hundreds 
of small but rugged fasteners have gone to work—holding 
important things in place. A few of the many developed 


for the automotive trade are shown at the right. 


In more and more industries, sturdy DOT fasteners are 
speeding and simplifying production . . . cutting costs 

... helping turn out finer finished products. Our design 
engineers welcome the chance to work with other 
progressive manufacturers—faced with fastening problems 
suitable to volume production—who believe, with us, 

that “Little things make a big difference.” United-Carr 
Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


UNITED-CARR FASTENER CORP. 
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INDEPENDENT UNIONIST Edward 
Fenner urges day’s work for a day’s pay 


more accidents than those with less 
seniority. 

He blamed low employee morale for 

the lack of responsibility and of loyalty 
that the results of this survey would 
indicate. Both, Fenner said, are prod 
ucts of an employer's faulty personne! 
relations job. 
e Advice to Bosses—Fenner’s advice to 
the bosses: Make the driver feel that 
“he gets a fair shake, decent treatment, 
that the company appreciates the job 
he is doing, and that promotions will 
come as a result of hard and conscien- 
tious work.” Make him feel like a part 
of the company and not “just a jerk 
with muscles who steers a wheel on a 
TEENUT company truck.” 

Fenner, never a truck driver, became 

executive director of the union in 1943. 
There’s never any doubt that Fenner is 
the No. 1 man—even though there is a 
president-treasurer, Steve Slahor. 
e Gunfights and Gangsters—The local 
bears little resemblance today to the 
group which figured in many a sensa- 
tional and bloody brawl a decade ago. 
It was organized in 1908 by Michael 
M. Galvin, member of the A.F.L. 
teamsters’ union who balked at an 
A.F.L. strike order. 

For the next 30 years the group had 
a turbulent history. Dominating it were 
gunfights and fist fights—and ugly 
charges that Windy City gang bosses 
had their fingers in the union. Galvin 
was murdered in 1936. Police say the, 
never learned whether it was a result of 
union or political activities. 
¢ Honesty Pays Off—Fenner started as 
Galvin’s confidential secretary in 193] 
He had met Galvin a few years earlier 
while working his way through Colum 
bia University by ushering at the Rox: 
Theater in New York. According t 
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the story, Galvin offered Fenner $5 to 
get him a seat in the crowded theater. 
The young usher turned down the 
money and told Galvin it couldn’t be 
done even for a $100 tip. Impressed by 
Fenner’s honesty, Galvin gave him his 
card. Four years later, when jobs were 
scarce, Fenner used it to land a job. Why PC Glass Blocks are the 
When he took over the executive di- 
rector’s office in 1943, Fenner wasted mark of a modern building 
no time in making what he thought 
were some badly needed changes. Un- es 
ion payments (shakcdown money) to af pagel PC Glass Blocks are not only smart 
hoodlums and others who had been Pe aa = and modern in appearance—they are 
tapping the till were stopped. To pro- seu #9 ~= also extremely modern in their func- 
tect the local from retaliation—particu- ; | a tional versatility, in the many ways 
larly from disgruntled petty politicians : | in which they help to improve indus- 
—Fenner incorporated it under Delaware " eA watt a 
laws. In that way he got the protection nite Sn cman 
of federal courts. a Panels of PC Glass Blocks admit 
e Pay vs. Bribery—A new constitution plenty of clear daylight without 
was signed by every one of the union’s color change. The line includes pat- 
members. Fenner insisted, among other i terns that serve all lighting functions, including directing 
things, that union executives must be daylight to areas where it is needed. 
well paid; that way, he said, they can 3 The insulating value of PC Glass Blocks eases the load on 
ignore bribery pressure. Fenner gets 
$22,000 a year; union business agents 
get $7,500. When a firm sent Fenner 
a $250 Christmas check last year he 
sent it back to the donor, asked that 
it be divided among the firm’s 25 driv- Whether you are considering new construction or remodel- 
ers. It was. : ing projects, be sure you have the latest information on PC 
By doing business that way for more Glass Blocks. Send for our new booklet today. Pittsburgh 
than four years, lenner has won some Corning Corporation also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 
badly needed respect for his union from 
employers. ‘he members seem to be 
solidly behind him because he’s pro- 
duced for them. Among other things, 
he set up a medical service to provide 
treatment for nonoccupational ailments 
of members and their families. 
e Mutual Respect—The solidarity has 
blocked any immediate A.F.L. hopes 
about winning back the independent 
drivers. Fenner’s group and the A.F.L. 
teamsters now operate on a “live and 
let live” basis. They have about the 
same number of members in the area. 
And each honors the membership cards 
of the other. 


air-conditioning equipment in summer, saves fuel costs in 
winter. Easily cleaned and rarely needing repairs or mainte- 
nance, PC Glass Blocks also effect a sharp drop in maintenance 
costs. All of which adds up to important savings. 


Balm for Bosses 


Ford leads way in making 
foremen part of management to 
keep them from feeling they 
will need a union again. 
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The Taft-Hartley law freed manage- FOR FURTHER INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET'S CATALOGS. 


ment from having to bargain with fore- Oetias 

men’s unions. But it didn’t solve one al CORNING | Tea 

big problem: how to close the gap be- ae Prtsburgh 35,22 Ougueene ny 

tween top and lower levels of manage- Beas B00 8000 cheng say ings } 

ment, so that foremen won’t get the tf [ A S S B LO C K S "004 that Finca mena ducts pleat, betie on the 

hankering for a union again. sab coal y fam ~ 6c 
Contract talks with production work- BURGH PLATE GLA MPAN 

ers’ unions, due to start soon, will bring : er b ' 

inanagement face-to-face with the prob- be ae 

lem. So personnel policies covering 
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Projection microscope used to deters 
mine particle size of ground samples in 

low micron or sub-sieve range, 
When a problem arises in connection with 
your pulverized material . .. when you feel 
our milling costs are too high . . . when 
en grinding is needed . . . when more 
uniform particle size or more thorough 
dispersion will improve your finished 
uct... you need to be sure of per- 
Rtuenes before you make any investment 

in equipment or processes. 

e answer lies in submitting your 
oblem to our Research Laboratory. 
ere, and in our Test Grinding Dept., 

every phase is analyzed scientifically and 
practically, The resulting report can be 
your unfailing guide to improved pulveriz- 
ing operations in your plant. 


Obtain these services eau | 
without cost or = Dh YEARS 





tion, send today for Con- SERVING 

fidential Test Grinding INDUSTRY 

Data Sheet. 

PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N, J, 
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Also Makers of the MIARO-COLLECTOR 











Thousands prove it! 


Thousands of manufacturers have in- 
stalled ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists, used 
them, profited greatly by the savings of 
time and money and are enthusiastic 
about the result. So the most doubtful 
should be convinced. Besides, workers 
like the little yellow ‘Budgits’. They 
make the job much easier. There is no 
fear of sprains and workers can finish a 
day’s work without over-fatigue. Check 
now for spots where “Budgits’ would 
save for you. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to gooo /bs. $119 up. 


mmm; BUDGIT” 
Mt Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Buduit’ and ‘load tifter’ 

Hoists ond other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Vaives and 
‘American’ Industria! instruments. 












supervisory workers are getting close 
scrutiny. Object is to convince foremen 
that they aren’t “the forgotten men of 
management.” 

e Pacesetter—Ford was the first major 
employer to recognize the Foreman’s 
Assn. of America. Now it has become 
a pacesetter in the move to take foremen 
back to management's bosom. It took 
the first steps last year shortly after it 
dropped its recognition of F.A.A. (BW 
—Jun.28’47,p80). Now it has just about 
finished its job of giving foremen a first- 
string berth on the management team. 

Henry Ford II, president of Ford, this 
week announced the latest steps. Super- 
visory workers, he said, are being classi- 
fied under a new plan. It will broaden 
their responsibilities, give them more co- 
operation, opportunity, security. 

e Assurances—The new Ford plan as- 
sures foremen: 

Full responsibility for running their 
departments. That includes keeping 
spoilage at a minimum; doing a good 
housekeeping job; establishing and 
maintaining safe working conditions; 
and keeping up with or bettering es 
tablished production schedules. 

Active participation in broad over-all 
activities of the company. This step 
aims at ending arguments that fore- 
men don’t have a voice in policy. 

New authority to “develop and ad- 
minister” the working forces under their 
jurisdiction. The company didn’t am- 
plify this part of the program. But it 
might mean that foremen will get back 
authority in problems of hiring and dis 
charge, of grievance handling, and 
others which have drifted to personnel 
and labor relations offices. 

e Eight Phases—The details of the new 
Ford program cover eight major points: 

(1) Foremen will perform only man- 
agement functions, directing working 
forces under clearly defined responsibili- 
ties. 

(2) Each foreman will get an outline 
covering his responsibility. 

(3) Three levels of departmental su- 
pervision will be set up to replace the 
present eight levels. This will give more 
direct communication at all levels. 

(4) Work done by each foreman will 
be analyzed. Exact job descriptions will 
be the yardstick for the analysis. 

(5) Organizational charts will outline 
relationships in each department and 
show foremen where they fit into the 
picture. 

(6) Clerical work will be cut to a 
minimum. 

(7) A foundation for a foreman train- 
ing program will be set up. 

(8) Salaries will be readjusted. Six 
occupation groups will be set up. Mini- 
mum and maximum salary ranges will 
be fixed in each, with opportunity for 
transfers upward. Merit will govern 
raises, based on application, interest, effi- 
ciency and experience. 
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FOR RUSSIAN AMERICANS 


The Upholsterers’ International Union 
(A.F.L.) recently won a 113-4 “da” vote in 
a union-shop election in Philadelphia. 
Groundwork was laid with this sample bal- 
lot and voting instructions, printed in Rus- 
sian at union expense. 

According to U.I.U., many “anti-Com- 
munist members of Russian extraction” 
can’t read Fnglish. The union said the 
workers couldn’t understand why amicable 
closed-shop relations, in effect~ 12 ~ years, 
couldn’t continue at the James H. Billing- 
ton Co.; or why it was necessary to vote to 
get a union-shop contract The union conr- 
plained it had to “burn up” union funds.to 
explain to the workers in their old language 
that it was all due to the I'aft-Hartley law. 


























NEW WAGE DEMANDS 


Chree C.1.O unions, representing a 
half-million workers, drafted  third- 
round wage demands this week. All hit 
on the same figure: 30¢ an hour more. 
The United Rubber Workers wants 30¢ 
as a package increase—part to go into 
a union weliare fund It also wants a 
cost-of-living bonus plan written into 
its contract. The Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers wants a 30¢ raise for brass 
workers, with additional fringe benefits. 
The Oil Workers International Union 
is the third union asking 30¢ more. 


The Pictures——Acme -102, 106; 
Br. Combine—113 (bottom cen.); 
Br. Info, Service—114; European 
—113 (top); John Hartshorne—22 
(except top), 31; Int. News—21; 
Keystonc—113 (bottom 1. and r.); 
Pach Bros,—82; Press Assn.—96. 
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NTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 
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Britain’s Labor government is again heading for hot water. 


Gold and dollar reserves are running out so fast that bankruptcy abroad 
stares London in the face. 

The Bank of England used up $4.1-billion in gold and dollars during 
1947. (This included funds drawn from the American and Canadian loans.) 
The bank has only $1.5-billion left to work with. 

Insiders in London say the government will have to step up working 
hours, impose still more austerity. é 

8 

This week's trade deal with Argentina will help. 

Under the deal, the British get almost half their 1948 meat imports 
without spending a dollar (page 113). 


But Chancellor Cripps may still have to cut over-all food imports below 
present levels. 








® 
British foreign income and outgo still nowhere near match because: 
(1) Exports aren’t expanding as fast as expected. 
(2) Import prices are still rising. 


(3) Other sterling area nations continue to draw huge sums of dollars 


from London. 
* 


Prime Minister Attlee will be in a spot if he asks for longer working 
hours. 





He already has the trade unions up in arms. 

They don’t like his idea of a voluntary wage freeze. (Attlee’s reason 
for this freeze: to hold down export prices.) 

Before the unions agree even in principle, they want Attlee to put a 
freeze on profits. And British businessmen think Attlee will. 

The prospect is that Chancellor Cripps’ April, budget will have one or 
more of these: (1) higher taxes on profits; (2) a dividend tax; (3) limitation 
on amounts that can be distributed as dividends; (4) a capital levy. 


As a result, industrial shares on the London market this week had the 
heaviest drop since last winter's fuel crisis. 

® 

The Administration is getting set to hand Congress a Chinese aid 
program. It calls for $570-million over the next 18 months. 

Bulk of the funds—$510-million—will be used to cover China’s mini- 
mum needs. That means wheat, cotton, petroleum, fertilizer, and some 
classes of capital goods. 

The rest will be spent on reconstruction projects. Biggest of these is 
rebuilding the Canton-Hankow Railway. 

* 


Note that U. S. aid to China is slated to move through commercial 











channels. 


Private exporters will fan the goods out from the U. S. side. Private 
importers probably will get them into China. Then title will pass to the 
Chinese government; distribution will be in official hands. 

Chances are that Japan will supply at least $10-million worth of the 
railroad equipment for the Canton-Hankow job. 

a 
The State Dept. is wrangling with Gen. Clay again. State wants to make 
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Antwerp and Rotterdam the chief ports for trade with western Germany. 

Clay wants to go on using Bremen and Hamburg. 

Clay argues that the military government in Germany can’t spare the 
dollars to make the shift. (Payment for using German ports is in marks, 
costs Clay nothing.) 

State’s argument goes this way: Clay’s policy has jammed up the Ger- 
man transport system and delayed recovery in Belgium and the Netherlands. 
The Rhine could handle an extra 10-million tons of coal a year if the low 
country ports were opened up. This would take 5-million tons off the rails in 
Germany and free 8,000 freight cars. 

& 
Foreign purchasing commissions in the U. S. aren’t doing much these 


days. 


They have no plans for spending dollars—and won’t until the European 
Recovery Program shakes down. 

Business Week asked a score of commissions about their current opera- 
tions. Usual answers: 

(1) Purchases are made only on orders from the home government. 

(2) Spending is being kept at a minimum until ERP is settled. 

(3) Most big projects have been shelved now that ERP looks like a 
sure bet. 





2 

Brazil is after a $90-million loan from the World Bank. 

The money would go chiefly for equipment needed by the Rio de Janeiro 
Light & Power Co. It has big expansion plans for power and water in the 
Rio and Sao Paulo areas. 

World Bank officials are now giving the idea a going over. If the 
proposal stands up, Brazil should have a good chance of getting some funds. 
So far South America hasn’t had any cash from the World Bank. 

3 * 

Britain and Trans-Jordan have had some important treaty talks. Purpose 
was to revise a 1946 treaty under which London gave up its mandate in 
Trans-Jordan. 

Details of the new pact are being kept under wraps. Neither country 
wants to see the agreement blow up—as the recent Anglo-lraq treaty did 
(BW-Feb.7’48,p104). 

But Washington feels sure about two things: (1) Britain will give up 
some, though not all, its military rights in Trans-Jordan; (2) Trans-Jordan’s 
armed forces will still get British subsidies and equipment. 

London aims to stand in well with the Arab world regardless of what 
the U. S. does. You can be sure, though, that the Foreign Office would 
welcome a U. S. policy switch in Trans-Jordan’s neighbor, Palestine (page 15). 

~ 

The British are doing a nice export business in jet fighter planes. 

The Swiss Air Force has paid $9-million for 75 de Havilland Vampires. 

This deal follows right on the heels of an equally big Swedish order for 
Vampires. 











Russia has ambitious plans for expanding civil airways. 

Targets—for end of 1949— include: (1) extending route mileage to 
108,200 miles, double the 1937 figure (BW-Sep.6’47,p38); (2) boosting 
passenger traffic to 12 times prewar, airfreight five times. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 14, 1948, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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MEAT FROM ARMOUR’S plant in La Plata, and from other Argentine packing houses 
will be bought by Britain under a trade agreement reached by the two nations 


Argentine Beef for Britain 


Trade pact signed after three months of haggling gives 
$600-million in food to Britain. Argentina gets a million tons of 


coal, other essentials, plus control of its British-owned rails. 


BUENOS AIRES—The British din- 
ner table is going to have a lot inore 
beef—Argentine beef. In return, the 
Peron government will get immediate 
possession of the British-owned railways 
in its country. ‘hese are the basic re- 
sults of a trade pact due to be signed 
this week by Argentina and Britain. 

Che deal may mark the turning point 
in Argentina’s export policy. For the 








past year, the government’s T'rade Pro- 
motion Institute has priced Argentine 
products well above world levels. Now 
there’s a break in this policy. And it 
may mean that President Peron will tie 
in with Washington’s European Re 
covery Program. 

e $600-Million in Food—Under the new 
pact Britain gets about $600-million 
worth of food and raw materials during 








1948. ‘This will include at least 600,000 
tons of meat and 850,000 tons of corn 

Argentina gets $160-million worth of 
British coal, chemicals, petroleum, and 
machinery; plus $40-million worth of 
nonessentials such as Scotch whisky and 
automobiles. Also a sterling credit will 
expedite transfer of the $600-million 
British-owned Argentine rail network 
e Haggling—The agreement came afte: 
three months of bitter haggling ove 
meat and grain prices. Just last week 
negotiations had reached the breaking 
point. The Argentine’s economic czat 
Miguel Miranda, and Sir Clive Bail 
leau, head of the British trade mission 
weren't even speaking to each othe 
Then President Peron stepped in an 
closed the breach. 

American and British diplomats hac 
to light a fire under Peron before h« 
made his move. From the U.S. he 
probably got a warning that he woulk 
get no Marshall Plan unles 
Argentina was willing to sell Britain 
meat and grain at reasonable prices 
From Britain, Peron probably had word 
that meat production in the Empire 
was being stepped up. Thus if it refused 
to play ball now, Argentina would find 
itself without a market in Britain 

Peron also had a personal reason fot 
intervening in the bogged-down talks 
He wanted to pull off the railway deal 
before the Mar. 
tions. He may even pick Feb. 24 a 
the dav for the ceremony—that’s th« 
second anniversary of his election as 
president. It would be a good chance 
for him to boast of his success in giving 
of thei 


dollars 


congressional elec 


the Argentine people control 
basic industries, 

e Tough Meat—The agreement on meat 
was the toughest to work out. Miranda 
held out to the last for a 50% price 
boost—a jump from 12¢ to 18¢ a Ib 











. . » BRITISH NEGOTIATOR, Sir Clive 
Bailleau, who balked at meat prices 


ARGENTINA’S PRESIDENT Peron, 
when negotiations stalled, made his . . . 


. » » ECONOMIC CZAR Miguel Miranda 
come to a trade agreement with... 
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Sunroc 


HAS THE WATER COOLER 
YOU NEED 


Sunroc offers the widest selection of 
quality water coolers on the market. 
There are Sunroc AC and DC models 
for every business, institutional, and 


household use . . . coolers universally 
favored because of their advanced 
styling, durable construction, and 
dependable, economical, 
trouble-free operation. 





Sunroc Super 
Cooler. Gener- 
ous ice-cube 
capacity; ample 
refrigerated 
compartment; 
an unfailing 
source of prop- 
erly chilled 
drinking water. 











SUNROC Bottle Cooler 


SUNROC Water Cooler ' 
t Model US7B2. Capacity 


Mode! NM2B. Capacity 


10 gallons per hour. 3 gallons per hour. 


A complete lin of wate: coolers from 
$199.95 up, F. O. B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 
For full information, write Dept. 
BW-2, Sunroc Refrigeration Com- 
pany, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


oe 





“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD .. . a cool drink of water” 
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for prime frozen beef. Sir Clive said 
the British would go hungry rather than 
pay this fancy figure. They finally set- 
tled at about 16¢ a lb. (roughly a 35% 
boost). 

So Britain will get better than 600,- 

000 tons of meat this year, or nearly 
all of Argentina’s surplus. This comes 
close to meeting half the British needs 
for 1948. It’s more than Britain bought 
in 1938; that year the figure was 480,- 
000 tons. But London will have to 
fork out well over $200-million for its 
Argentine meat this year. In 1938 the 
cost was about $80-million. 
e Corn and Wheat—Britain will get its 
850,000 tons of Argentine corn at $104 
a ton; this puts the total cost at $88.4- 
million. The price is the same as the 
U. S. Army paid Miranda in November 
when it bought Argentine corn for 
Germany. 

So far Britain has refused to buy any 
sizable amount of wheat. Miranda is 
still holding out for over $5 a bushel. 
At one point in the negotiations a 
British official said: “We would rather 
buy from our friends, the Russians; they 
aren’t this hard.” 

But Miranda could still climb down 
on his wheat price. He has 257-million 
bushels to sell abroad this year. He’d 
like the U.S. to buy a big chunk of this 
for Europe under the Marshall Plan. 
It would give Argentina the dollars that 
Miranda desperately wants to get. And 
Miranda knows that Washington will 
offer closer to $3 than to $5 a bushel. 
e Coal for Argentina—One scarce com- 
modity that Argentina gets out of the 
agreement is coal. Last year not a ton 
came from Britain. This year London 
has promised to deliver 1-million tons. 
The price hasn’t been disclosed, but it’s 
probably close to $15 a ton. 

This is only half the coal tonnage 
that Britain sold Argentina in 1938, 
but it will bring in roughly the same 
cash returns. And British ships will 
now be able to resume their prewar 
practice of carrying coal on the outward 
voyage and loading grain for the home- 
ward trip. 

Other British deliveries will include 
about $145-million worth of soda ash, 
petroleum, and capital goods. But Mi- 
randa refused to take more than half 
the $80-million worth of “luxury” goods 
that London wanted to include in the 
agreement. 

e Railway Deal—Specific information on 
the railway deal is hard to get. By an 
agreement in 1946, the price of the 
British-owned rail network was fixed 
at £150-million ($600-million). To pay 
this bill Argentina planned to use £125- 
million in blocked sterling which had 
been piled up during the war. But the 
deal was never closed. Meanwhile Ar- 
gentina’s currency has expanded enor- 
mously. (In the past ten years it has 
shot up from about 2.7 billion pesos to 





4.7-billion pesos.) At the same ¢; 
the country’s gold and dollar rese:. 
have shrunk drastically as a resu]: of 
heavy buying in the U.S. 

This means that Argentina now n 
£118-million from its blocked ster iyo 





as backing for its currency. So ‘h, 
British will advance whatever ste: 
Peron needs to pay off the private oy. 
ers of the railways; and Argentina \) 
liquidate the credit with the good. jt 
has promised to deliver under the t 
deal. 
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Nigeria Picks Up 
Private companies see a 
10-year breather as Socialis: 
program lags. Industry~and 
government—get set for boom. 


LAGOS, Nigeria—Private enterprise 
in this British colony in Africa has 
taken an unexpected lease on life. In 
1946 the threat of state controls cast a 
gloom over the capital here and _ the 
rest of the rich domain. ‘Then mining 
development was the primary target ot 
Socialist planners in London; an official 
White Paper on colonial mining policy 
called for restrictive controls and even- 
tual government operation of mine 
(BW —Jan.18'47,p105). 

But today private companies here are 
taking a cheericr view of things. The 
figure on at least ten years of profitable 
operation before the Socialist program 
materializes. So they are pushing their 
plans for the development of the col- 
ony’s vast, untapped resources. 

e Leaders—Topping the list of concerns 
that are going places while the going is 








NIGERIAN COAL MINERS look for 4 
higher living standard as industry booms 
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‘Does He!!! 


W' SUSPECT that most of them do. We know numerous by-products that enter into her life. 


the ones at Atlas do because girls are such ret 
wipe Research chemists must keep their thinking 
good indirect customers for Atlas products. : 

well ahead so that tomorrow’s products will 


The Atlas chemist is constantly thinking find ready sale. In keeping ahead of these and 
about better conditioning agents for cos- other fields where product betterment de- 
metics; better emulsifiers for cold creams, pends on advances in chemistry, Atlas has 
perfumes, shampoos and hair-set lotions; new amassed a huge stock pile of technical ideas, 
and better coated fabrics for handbags and methods and techniques that constantly are 
other accessories; better textile chemicals for solving problems and improving products. 
hosiery and dress materials; a better solvent This stock pile of ideas is available to you. 
purifying agent for dry cleaning—not to Atlas is ready to talk to you about your 
mention better methods through explosives of problems when they come within the broad 
producing the coal that yields light, heat and range of Atlas activities. 


POWDER COMPANY | 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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ae BUNELL 


for jobs small or large. 175 modern motor 

driven machines. .. skilled technicians and 

competent engineers . . . assure finest pre- 

cision work in tools, dies, jigs, fixtures 
and special machines. 


é “The Send your prints for quotations. 
BUNELL ts: MACHINE and TOOL CO. 
1603 E 23rd Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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ood are two companies that already 
ave a strong foothold in the Nigerian 






economy: Amalgamated Tin Mines of 


Nigeria, and United Africa Co., 


Ltd. 


(a subsidiary of the Anglo-Dutch firm, 
Lever Bros. & Unilever Ltd.). 


The $8-million Amalgamated ‘lin 
sunk its first shaft for the undergro 
mining of tin. Amalgamated own 
tween 60% and 70% of Nigeria’ 
bearing ground. Most of this is su: 
reserve and nearing exhaustion. 
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YOu'LL find The ites 
very much to your liking, 
if you like the best. Cen- 


trally located on beautiful 


eweue 


Rittenhouse Square. Superb 
" Cuisine. Every modern facil- 
H ity for comfort. Rates from 
$5 Single and $8 Double. 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
January 30th, 1948 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 37%c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 3ist, 1948, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 





business om March 12th, 1948. Checks 
i will be mailed. 
/ CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
‘ Vice President & Treasurer 











INDUSTRIAL or COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY FOR SALE or RENT 


of major interest to either local or distant 
prospects, ask for information about the .. . 


ii NAT'L INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE BULLETIN 
y of BUSINESS WEEK 

















b OMBAY-In the past few days 

India has shown greater unity 
than at any time since the anti- 
British agitation. But it is a super- 
ficial unity. It springs from mourn- 
ing rather than from a common 
dedication to the big job ahead. 

Gandhi was the one leaven for 
India’s widely divergent views in 
political and business circles. In 
effect he acted as the highest 
tribunal and the conscience of the 
people. Now there is much talk of 
carrying on his ideals. But the heir 
apparent to lead India on its un- 
charted course hasn't yet appeared. 

Since Gandhi’s death, Moslem 
and Hindu private armies, rooted 
in the hotbed of religious fanati- 
cism, have been banned. ‘This has 
had a calming effect. But in the 
long run it may only drive these 
armies underground. 

The Socialists are now demand- 
ing that the Nehru cabinet quit as 
a symbolic atonement. They want 
a new cabinet in which they will 
have a voice. The Communists are 
howling for a witch-hunt against 
orthodox Hindu extremists. (Gan- 
dhi’s assassin came from one of 
these groups, supposedly the Ma- 
hasabha.) The Communists appar- 
ently hope for still more confusion. 

Headshaking business circles, the 
most nervous of all, take little stock 
in protestations of unity in the 
Congress Party leadership. They 
believe that everything hinges on 
the emergence of a strong leader 
who will be able to unify all ele- 
ments. Apparently they do not 
think the Prime Minister Nehru 
or Deputy Prime Minister Patel can 
do the job. But in the event of a 
showdown, they will probably put 
their money on right-winger Patel. 


HE FUROR over Gandhi's 

death has obscured the govern- 
ment’s flat failure to pull India out 
of its economic doldrums. 

The last concerted action in this 
direction took place in December, 
when the top men in government, 
labor, and capital met to confer. 


Amid a welter of congratulatory 
speeches and statements, all hands 
agreed to observe an “industrial 
truce.” There was to be a status 
quo honeymoon—no strikes, no 
lockouts—during which tripartite 
committees would work out the de 
tails for increasing production. 

The truce didn't last long. Whilk 
the backslapping was still going on, 
the Socialists refused to cancel a 
general strike in Bombay in protest 
against the government’ S policy -Ol 
lack of it—toward labor. Since then 
the “truce” has been broken by a 
one-day general strike in Calcutta 
and by a walkout in the Tata Iron 
& Steel Co.’s coal mines. 

Nor has the government. stuck 
to its part of the bargain. Re 
cently it took ‘price controls off 
food grains and cotton. As a result, 
food prices in some areas have shot 
up as high as 200%. Grain is so 
short that India had to spend $300 
million last year on imports and 
subsidies. And cotton is just about 
as scarce; 1947 cotton textile out- 
put was only 3.8-billion yards, the 
lowest since 1939. 


” 
VER THE BORDER, in 
Pakistan, things are just as 


bad, or even worse. For Pakistan 
is nearly broke. 

Back in September its account 
with the Reserve Bank of India 
showed a balance of roughly $50- 
million. By January this had dwin- 
dled to slightly less than $25-mil- 
lion. Now Pakistan has persuaded 
India to hand over the $165-million 
balance due under the partition 
agreement. In addition it has 
swung a $30-million loan from the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Pakistan has a paying crop in its 
jute. It grows 70% of the subcon- 
tinent’s jute, while India has almost 
all its jute mills. 

But the situation is confused. 
Pakistan has enraged India’s jute 
processors by slapping an export tax 
on all jute going into India. This 
violates the “standstill agreement,” 
which still has a little time to run. 
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Amalgamated started looking for buried 
ore; it invested $120,000 in an aerial 
survey to guide future prospecting. 

United Africa Co. is the biggest busi- 
ness in Africa. Last year the company 
did $300-million worth of business— 
$145-million in merchandise sales alone. 
Profits after taxes were more than $10- 
million. 

In Nigeria, United Africa plans to 
have a new $3-million plywood factory 

going full blast at Sapele by midsum- 
mer. The plant will turn out 6-million 
board feet of ¥-in. plywood annually. 
Most of the machinery and air-condi- 
tioning equipment came from the U.S. 
at a cost of $400,000. The main sup- 
plier: Merritt Engineering & Sales Co. 
(Monsanto subsidiary) at Lockport, 
N, Y. 
¢ More of a Lot of Things—This is but 
one of United Africa’s many and varied 
Nigeria projects. It owns a third inter- 
est in a 500,000-gal. brewery now going 
up at Lagos. It nearly completed a 
banana-flaking plant; a concentrated 
orange juice project is still on paper. 
[he company has a saw mill at Sapele 
and is investing $5-million in its river 
fleet and docks. 

An affiliate, the West African Soap 
Co., has been producing soap at Apapa 
for the last 20 years. ‘Throu h company 
stores and a hodge-podge of local mid- 
dlemen, United Africa supplies the Ni- 
gerian with everything from clothes to 
electric refrigerators. 

In all, United Africa accounts for 
60% of the buying and more than half 
the merchandise sales in Nigeria, It 
buys 40% of Nigeria’s cocoa output, 
does a $5-million business annually in 
Nigerian hides, and an even larger 
volume in palm kernels and ground 
nuts, 
¢ Newcomers—It’s not just the old- 
timers who are ready to ride a potential 
Nigerian wave. Newcomers are moving 
in. One is British-American Tobacco 
Co., which will turn out cigars and 

cigarettes at its new plant in Ibaden. 

And there’s room for many more. 
Nigeria’s industrial surface is still little 
more than scratched. Possibilities—not 
yet developed: (1) cotton manufacture; 
(2) chocolate manufacture, a distinct 

possibility since the colony produces 
half the world’s supply of cocoa beans. 
* Government, Too—The Nigerian gov- 
emment is eager to go along with the 
wave. It is ready to spend $220-million 
over the next ten years to develop the 
colony industrially; $92-million — will 
come as a grant from London. Some of 
this money will go to expand the output 
of state-owned coal mines at Enugu. 
These now produce more than 600,000 
tons a year. 

In 1946 a Dept. of Commerce & 
Industries was set up to control market- 
ing and stimulate industrial develop- 
ment. 
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Packages that SELL 


machines that SAVE 


“It’s a darn good 


machine” 


We often hear this from users of “PACKAGE™ 
machines. Sometimes it comes from the oper- 
ator or plant superintendent, Often from the 
man at the top of the organization. 

Like some people you know and admire, 
“PACKAGE” machines are “easy to get on 
with” — don’t require pampering. That im- 
presses a user right away... They're depend- 
able—don’t let you down when you need them 
most... Accommodating—easily adaptable to 
new wrapping requirements and different 
types of wrapping materials... Quickly ad- 
justable for a wide range of package sizes .. . 
And they have a reputation to maintain. For 
“PACKAGE” wrapping machines have served 
America’s leading package goods manufactur- 
ers for over 30 years. Served so well that they 
are used exclusively in plant after plant. In 
fact, they now wrap 80% of all the machine- 


wrapped products in the U.S, A. 


Write for our folder “Packages that Sell” 


... wrapped on 
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READERS REPORT. 


The 1948 Packard 


A Changed Model 


Sirs: 

In your article on car styles {BW 
Jan.24'48,p19|, the second paragrap| 
under the subheading, “Timetable 0 
Models,” on page 20 you have erron 
ously reported Packard as having so f 
changes as to be almost identical wit! 
the 1947 models. If you will be kin 
enough just to-go look at a ’47 mod 
Packard and at a 48 model, then tal 
the specifications of the two model 
and compare them, I have reason t 
believe that you will agree that mecha: 
ically and appearancewise, the ’48 Pach 
ard has been drastically changed as com 
pared to the 47. 

Having been a Packard man for near! 
20) years, I felt that I should call thi 
to vour attention. 

J. P. Moonr, 
JOHN P. MOONEY CO., 
MCKEESPORT, PA. 


@ To Reader Mooney and others of th 
Packard organization, we report that » 
have looked at a “48 model. We mus: 
admit that it is not the same in appear 
ance as last vear’s. For the benefit o! 
any readers who have not viewed th 
48 Packard, the picture above givc 
an idea of the considerable change i1 
looks from earlier models. 


The Farm Price Problem 


Sirs: 

We would like to compliment you 
very highly on the fine editorial under 
the title of “Food, Inflation, and Pol: 
tics” {BW —Jan.17'48,p108). We ar 
heartily in accord with your analysis anc 
conclusions; in fact, Mr. J. P. Garrov 
the vice-president of our company, 1 
his capacity as president of the Nationa 
Bakers Supply House Assn., testified 
before a congressional committee 
this problem in Chicago last Octobe: 
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His testimony received considerable 
sublicity and instigated action on the 
sart of some people in our industry. . . . 
fhe testimony . . . was published in 
booklet form under the title ‘““A Breath 
of Fresh Air.” .. . 

Your editorial particularly tied in with 
the thoughts expressed by Mr. Garrow 
in that the cost of living, and principally 
the cost of food, is the No. 1 problem 
in America; and furthermore, your rec- 
ommendation that the various segments 
of our economy sacrifice something to 
acommon effort ties in specifically with 
No. 4 of the six recommendations pro- 

sed to the committee by Mr. Garrow. 

As processors of food for bakers, we 
are more or less secondary processors of 
agricultural products. As such, we are 
definitely of the opinion that unless 
something is done to reduce farm prices, 
which after all must be reflected in the 
finished cost of the food that we eat, we 
will continue to fail in solving this basic 
economic problem of the high cost of 
present-day living. 

J. A. Kruerscu 
CHAPMAN & SMITH CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


e Perhaps the problem now is being 
solved in the market-place. 


, . 
Youngstown’s Population 
Sits: 

Your chart on population of some 
cities in the U. S. |BW—Dec.20'47, 
p72] gives Youngstown, Ohio, as hav- 
ing 588,000. Other sources of informa- 
tion indicate the population of Youngs- 
town as under 200,000... . 

L. E. Warrincton 
SALEM, OHIO 


¢ Our table was based on population 
of metropolitan areas, not territory 
within city limits. The Youngstown 
area was considered to include Mahon- 
ing and Trumbull Counties in Ohio 
and Lawrence and Mercer Counties in 
Pennsylvania. 


Aggressive Step 
Sirs: 

Referring to your recent Trend [BW 
—Dec.27'47,p80|, the top paragraph 
of the second column stating ‘“Aggres- 
sive steps, perhaps preeminently in the 
tax field, must be taken to have it so” 
[dynamic economic stability] covers the 
whole ground. 

The most aggressive step would be to 
abolish taxation on industry and collect 
land rental for government purposes. 
Why this simple principle meets with 
so little interest, I have puzzled over 
in vain for many, many years. 

Jos. S. THomMpson 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC MFG. CORP., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
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In 438 B.C.,a famous Greek sculptor 
fashioned a golden lamp to burn 
forever at the feet of Pallas Athene. 
Its durable wick was 

made of Asbestos. 


The ancient Chinese sometimes 
wore sleeve ruffles which could 
be cleaned by bathing in fire. These 
ruffles were made of Asbestos cloth! 


oe 


One rainy day in 1850, a lumberjack 
amazed his comrades by tossing his 
wet socks into the stove, removing them 
clean,dry and whole! The socks were 


made of Asbestos. 


The first airmail bags 
for the U.S. Post Office 
Bureau of Equipment 
and Supplies (1919) 
were made of KEM 
Asbestos Cloth. 


The asbestos wick for Athene’s golden lamp is History's earliest mention 
of asbestos. From then on, right up to the middle of the 19th Century, 
asbestos textiles were largely curios—too costly for any but the rich. 
Today, however, you need only look about you to find an example of 
how K&M Asbestos Textiles serve you. Your neighborhood theatre has 
an asbestos curtain to act as a fire barrier. Ever watch a big fire? Doubt- 
less you saw rescue workers wearing asbestos suits and gloves. There’s 
K&M Asbestos Yarn in brake linings and clutch facings, and in electrical 
insulations. K&M Asbestos Tape insulates on locomotives and railroad 
cars where clearances are too small for heavier insulations. 

If your industry has a ticklish insulating or fire-proofing 

job, perhaps some K&M Asbestos Textile product & 

could solve it. Why not turn the problem over to us— 

we'll attend to your inquiries promptly. 


Natine made -Absbestos .. 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 


since 1873. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KREASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY-s> AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
IN CANADA— ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG ond VANCOUVER 
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THE TREND 





Socializing Industry? 


For some time now we have been looking overseas at 
the British pushing through one plan after another to 
socialize industry. We have felt rather smug about the 
way the U.S. has been steering clear of such anti-private 
enterprise activity. 

All of a sudden though last week lightning struck. The 
House Armed Forces subcommittee approved a bill 
which would in effect put the mighty American rubber 
industry under permanent government control. Our 
NVashington Outlook sounded the warning that “rubber, 
this year, appears slated to become a government-control- 
led industry—permanently.” 

News dispatches from Washington calmly reported 
the introduction of the bill by Rep. Paul Shafer, Repub- 
lican of Michigan, on Jan. 19. 
approval of the legislation by the House Armed Forces 
subcommittee. But we saw no newspaper stories nor 


They also reported 


heard any radio broadcasts which gave even a hint of 
what the bill would do to the rubber industry. 

The preamble to the bill sounds innocent enough: 

“A bill to strengthen national security and the common 
defense by providing for the maintenance of an adequate 
American-made rubber producing industry, and for other 
purposes.” It is that last phrase “for other purposes” 
which covers up the bad features of the bill. 

As our Washington Outlook pointed out last week, 
“The Shafer bill subjects rubber production and use to 
control more far-reaching than has been suggested in 
peacetime for any major industry except atomics.” 

If the bill becomes law, the federal government will 
have the sole right to allocate the entire national supply 
of natural and synthetic rubber. If the bill becomes law, 
the federal government will say how much synthetic and 
how much natural is to be used in any rubber product. 
If the bill becomes law, the federal government will 
operate the synthetic rubber plants and will dispose of 
them only after further approval of Congress. If the bill 
becomes law, all research and development in rubber and 
allied fields will be performed by government agencies. 

We do not say that Congress should not legislate a 
national rubber policy at this session. We do not say that 
the government's need for rubber for vital military secur- 
ity should be ignored. 

"What we do believe is this: A national rubber policy 
should be laid down which would protect our national 
defense interests. But, at the same time, that national 
tubber policy should give the privately owned and 
operated rubber companies the opportunity to continue 
as a free competitive industry. 

American business is asleep at the switch if it fails to 
impress on Washington the urgent necessity of moving 

cautiously with legislation which would provide perma- 
nent government control of one of America’s largest 
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industries. It would be a blow to the prestige of ile 
highly advertised American free enterprise system if C.sn- 
gress consciously or unconsciously began to destroy i! 


A Mobile ERP 


To offset such dreary reflections, we have 
recently had calls from quite a few businessmen who are 
working overtime on ideas designed to restore order to 
our much troubled world. We report herewith two of 
the more engaging ideas, and solicit others. 

The first was brought in by a Hartford businessman 
who has a plan to get some dividends on our huge invest- 
ment in the Marshall Plan in the form of foreign travel 
for U. S. citizens. Here in brief is his idea: Our govern- 
ment would undertake a huge campaign to encourage 
everyone to invest in a special bond issue redeemable in 
foreign travel and, presumably, guaranteed by the Treas- 
ury. When someone had accumulated enough bonds to 
pay for a trip abroad, he could convert them into the 
equivalent amount of the currencies of countries he 
wished to visit. These currencies would be supplied by 
Western European nations as pazt payment on the 
money advanced them under the Marshall Plan. 

As our friend sees it, the plan has a host of advantages. 
If two million Americans went abroad, the total amount 
involved might top $2-billion. We would get something 
back on our loan. By our saving now, or working harder 
for a future vacation, inflationary forces would be 
reduced. Finally, foreign travel by many Americans 
would help create greater understanding of Europe's 
problems. 


however, 


To Sharpen Incentives 


The other plan, which is advanced by a Milwaukee 
manufacturer, is aimed at restoring some of the incentives 
for increasing production that have been blunted by soar- 
ing taxes. In briet, the plan is to cut the tax rates sharply 
on any increase in income carned by a business. It would 
work this way: A business that earned $100,000 last year 
and expanded production so that it earned $150,000 this 
year would pay a tax on the additional $50,000. at, say, 
only half the standard rate. The same principle could be 
used on individual income taxes. 

While we think his plan engaging, we have some rescr- 
vations about applying it right now. For one thing, in a 
time of rising prices, it would benefit not only the 
companies that increase production but also those who 
increase profits merely by increasing prices. 

Neverthele.s, we think the plan has merit—particularly 
for some future period when prosperity may be evaporat- 
ing. In any case, we would like to know w hat you think 
of the idea. And if you have other ideas to reduce the 
burden taxes put on incentives, send them along. 
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